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INuXPENSIVE BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


The Fourfold Gospel. 


A marvellous symmetry and completeness is ob 
tained by J. Gientworth Butler, D. (Author of 
Butler's Bible Work). in consolidating the Gos- 
pels, weaving them iuto a single continuous narra- 
tive, with exact accuracy in the use of The Text with- 
out adding or omitting. ‘The Fourfold Gospel,’’ 
12mo, cloth. 212 pp., with maps, index. etc. Price, 75 
cents, post free. Funk & Wugnalls, Publisbers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Time-Table of the Heavens. 


You can “ tell the stars with Royal Hill's beautiful 
work, **The Stars and Constellations,” which de- 
scribes and maps ont all the more conspicuous stars 
and objects in the heavens seen by the naked cye. and 
supplies a perpetual time-table whereby ail may easily 
identify the stars. etc., on any clear night. ‘* All that 
is needed to easily identify all the leading stars and 
constellations."’— Professor C. A. Young. eautifully 
bound. Many illustrations. Large square book, cloth 
Price, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


Church History. 


The celebrated work of Prof. Johann Henrich Kurtz, 
of Germany ‘Kurtz's Church History,”’ translated by 
Rev. Jno. MacPherson. M.A., is now ready. complete 
in 3 vols.. 1525 pp., cloth; per vol., $2; the set, $6. 
Carriage free. ‘‘ Especially adapted for the average 
student of Church history, who will find in it much 
valuable information compactly stated.."—New York 
Tribune. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Book of Job. 

The 17th vol. of Dr. Parker's ‘* People’s Bible *’ con- 
sists of eloquent pastoral and sermonic comments and 
essuys in detail of all the various features of the Book 
of Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and suggestions 
of great value to teachers Makes a splendid sample 
vo!. Send for a copy. 8vo, cloth, 454 pp.. $1.50 free 
delivery. *‘*The book glows with poetic fire, flashes 
with prophetic light.”.—Journal and Messenger, Cincin- 
nati. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers. 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 





Both Sides of the Question. 

E. J. Wheeler's book, * Prohibition, the Principle, 
the Policy and the Party,” is a study of the arguments 
Sor and against the Prohibitory law. It analyzes and 
disposes of the questions at issue in a manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘I am delighted with 
it.’"—Bishop John F. Hurst. 12mo0, cloth, 227 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Wedding Beils 
Should peal forth merrily when the bride and groom 
have read and re-read Dr. Talmage’s beautiful book 
entitled, ** The Marriage Ring,’’ comprising 15 choice 
sermons, covering a wide matrimonial field. A valua- 
ble gift book. 12mo, cloth. Beautifully bound. Price, 
$1.00. postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 


and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Premillenarian View. 


‘“The Coming of the Lord,” a series of essays by 
John C. Rankin, D.D. * Relates the premillenarian 
view, and does it well.”\—Zpiscopal Methodist. Balti- 
more 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents, post free. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 





Moses and His Recent Critics. 


Aseries of 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, 
representing the various denominations, discusses the 


subject. Edited by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth. 413 pages. Price, $2.00, postage free. ‘Of 


yrofound interest."—Church Review, N. Y. Funk & 
Yagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Edwin Arnold. 

As Poetizer and as Paganizer, by Prof. William 
Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D., contains an examination of 
the ‘“*Light of Asia’ for its literature and for its 
Buddhism. *“‘A complete refutation of the alleged 
claims of Buddhism.”’— 7ribune,Chicago. ‘ As a piece 
of destructive criticism it is unsurpassed in the English 
language." —Examiner, New York, 12mo, cloth, 177 pp 
Price, 75 cents, postage free; or, with a manilla-bound 
copy of * Light of Asia,” 90 cents. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y 





The Ethics of Marriage. 


Thousands who sadly need the lesson it imparts 
know not yet of the existence of the valuable book 
entitled ‘“‘ Ethics of Marriage.” By H. 8. Pomeroy, 
M.D. Introduction by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea. D.D. 
Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D.. LL.D., 
but it is quietly finding its way where it must do much 
ioe in arresting the destruction of unborn human 
ife. Husbands and wives, pastors and _ preachers 
should read it. ‘Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.”’"—Chicago Journal. 12mo. cloth, 190 pp. 
Price, $1.00, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Pub- 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Historical Lights. 


History repeats itself in all affairs of life. To those 
who are not informed, it is generally the unexpected 
that happens. ‘* Historical Lights,’ a large 8vo book 
of 900 pages, in large clear type, contains thousands of 
historical extracts selected from standard histories and 
biographies, illustrating 30.000 different topics, all 
arranged in cyclopedic form. Of immense value to 
every student or intelligent observer of affairs, to every 
teacher, speaker, reader or preacher. “It is the best 
historical reference book ever published..”.—Abram 8. 
Hewitt. Price, carriage free, cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
a. 


“A Gigantic Production.” 


Young’s great ‘Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible *’ —designed for the simplest reader of the Eng- 
lish Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; exceeds Cru- 
den’s Concordance by 118,000; marks 30,000 various 
readings in New Testament, and contains over 70,000 
Greek and Hebrew original words—all analytically 
arranged under their English titles (Cruden’s has not 
one—a lack greatly lessening tts usefulness to the criti- 
cal scholar), together with other original and highly 
valuable features, ‘* Cruden’s Concordance is Child's 
play compared with this gigantic production.”—Aev. 
C. H Spurgeon. One large vol. 4to, printed on 
heavy paper. Price, in stout cloth binding, $5.00, 
transportation free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor place, N. Y. 





Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


The book having the above title is unique, entertain- 
ing, practical and forcible ; compiled from 1.000 scat- 
tered vols., and drawn from the depths of the natural 
and popular mind, it serves to apply and affix great 
spiritual and natural truths. 12mo, cloth, 280 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Postage free. ** The accumulated wisdom 





of the centuries, not only interesting, but useful.”— | 


Journal of Education, Boston. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Foreordination in Nature. 


As an argument for the Being of God, Illustrated 
from the Maternal Instincts of Tocusia, is the title of 
one of the chapters of * Defence and Confirmation of 
the Faith; a book compris.ng six special lectures 
delivered before the Western Theological Seminary, on 
the foundation of the Elliott Lectureship. ** Will 
stimulate to correct thinking on the part of non-clerical 
readers *'--7he Andover Review. Price. cloth 75 cents, 
postpaid. — & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
NY 








The Dance of Modern Society. 
Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote: ‘‘Dancing 1s a fitti 
recreation, even for a philosopher.” Cicero. 106 B. C., 
wrote: “‘No man in his senses will dance.’ “The 
Dance of Modern Society,”’ by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date An 
unanswerable magazine of argument. “The most 
pungent .attack on the modern dance we have ever 
—, a am. ee cloth. Price, 60 

cents. post free. Fun Vagnalls, Publishe 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. — 





Send for a Catalogue. 

For cyclopedias, historical works, standard theologi- 
cal works, popular science, biographies, ideal fiction, 
poetical works, etc.; price, 10 cents to $35.00: send 
for catalogue of our publications. Mailed free. Funk & 
Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Before an Audience. 

Amateur and professional public speakers find valua- 
ble assistance from the following: * Essentials of Elo- 
cution,” by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. ‘* Before an 
Audience ; or, the Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
ing,” a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppard. “It 
knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.” — The 
New York Evangelist. Cloth. 75 cents. ‘The Throne 
egy py a“ —_ a Cloth, 470 pages. 

rice, $2.00, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Pub 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. ” a 





Musical Memories. 

Music bath charms, so hathits memories. All lovers 
of music, especially that of the violin, will find **My 
Musical Memories,’ a volume of Reminiscences b 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, telling of Paginini, Wagner, Parsi-~ 
fal, old violins, etc. A delightful entertaining book. 
‘**It is full of history and art, of genius and inspira-~ 
tion.’’— National Baptist. Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, 
Price. $1, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





“ 4 ” 
Everybody Wants this Book. 

This is what the Northwestern Presbyterian, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., says of the new and valuable manual, 
“Emergency Notes.*" What to do in accidents and 
sudden illness till the doctor comes. 12mo, cloth, 18 
original illustrations, over 100 pp., with copioas index 
for instant reference. Price, 50 cents, postage free. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 





Prayer and Its Remarkable Answers. 


Of the book bearing the above title, by Wm. Patton, 
D.D., LL.D.. The Independent, New York, says: 
‘* Many of the statements it contains are as incontro- 
vertible as the attraction of gravitation.” 12mo, cloth, 
456 pages. Price. $1.00. postfree. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 1: and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





New Light on Mormonism, 

By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickenson, contains considerable 
original material. The Standard, Chicago, says: * We 
believe this book will do something towards destroy- 
ing this gigantic evil.’ 12mo, cloth, 272 pp., with 
index. $1.00, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Latin Hymn Writers and Their Hymns. 


Of *‘ Latin Hymn Writers and Their Hymns,”’ by 
the late Samuel W. Duffield, D.D., Zhe /ndependent, 
New York, in a six column review of the volume, 
justly says: “It is a book that fills a gap hitherto 
yawning, and lays claim to literary graces that were 
absent hom all previous volumes upon hymnology.” 
8vo, cloth, over 500 pp. Price $300 post free. unk 
& Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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lawyers in different portions of the United 
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This biography, of so distinguished an 
American —elected to seven successive 
United States Congresses, to the Speaker- 
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* Brilliant and pathetic.” —New York Tribune. 
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** One of the ablest biographies of the day.” — Journal 
of Education, Boston. 
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Golden Rule, Boston. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN CHILI. 


Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, May. 
HILI, perhaps the most important Republic of South 
America,—an importance which is the result of its perfect 
political organization—tried, from the proclamation of its inde- 
pendence in 1818 until 1833, all forms of republican government 
from that of placing supreme power in a Congress to a federal 
system. In 1833, however, the Republic adopted a centralized 
constitution, framed by that eminent statesman, Sefior 
Portales, to which fundamental law Chili owes its moral and 
material expansion, so that, from the year named to the present 
time, its political contests have not been accompanied by any 
breach of public order, and its eight Presidents have attained 

power without a suspicion of unconstitutional acts. 

The present President of the Republic, Sefior Balmaceda, 
was elected by an absolute majority of the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens, although he had served the country as a mem- 
ber of the Liberal party, of which he was one of the most 
distinguished chiefs and brilliant orators, and while connected 
with that party had held offices so important as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and of the Interior, and President of the 
Council. His administration as Chief of the State has always 

















been characterized by a jealous regard for the dignity of the 
Republic in its relations with foreign powers, and by the most 
complete liberty and considerable material progress in Chili, 
which owes to his administration a new net of iron roads, the 
canalization of various rivers, the construction of new bridges 
and dikes, and, above all, the doubling of the national fleet, a 
matter of the highest importance in a country which is bounded 
by the sea along its entire extent. He has encountered oppos- 
ition during his Presidency, but, in spite of that opposition has 
achieved success. 

On the morning of the seventh of January last the principal 
ships of war of Chili, assembled in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
took on board two delegates of a faction of the majority in 
Congress and went to sea without orders from the Govern- 
ment. Before embarking, these delegates issued a mani- 
festo. The immediate cause of this Jronunciamiento by one 
of the organized powers of the nation—a phenomenon with- 
out precedent in the history of Chili—was a decree of the 
President of the Republic, dated January ist, allotting the 
estimated expenses of the State for the year 1891. The 
Chambers maintained that without their confirmation this 
allotment on the part of the President was illegal. 

It was not claimed, as some ill-informed newspapers have 
affirmed, that the President had imposed new taxes or ordered 
money paid without legislative authority. The lawauthorizing 
taxes and their application to the needs of the State had been 
regularly passed in August. The decree of th» President was 
concerned simply with the application of th. ucome of the 
State, legally received, to the needs of the difilerent branches 
of public administration, in conformity with the dispositions 
of the estimated cost of those services annually approved by 
the Chambers. 

There are two ways of interpreting the Constitution in Chili. 
Some maintain that Congress has a right to interfere in the 
councils of the Government, by approving or disapproving the 
allotment of the annualestimate. This question was raised at 
the end of the legislative sessions in 1885, afropos of the law 
which authorized the collection of the taxes. Then, however, 
the Government had a parliamentary majority, and goijthe 
law approved without any sanction of the interference of the 
Chambers with the Executive. 

On the other hand there are those who deny that Congress 
has the power to use the discussion of certain laws as an arm 
of pressure against the Executive. These laws, say the partis- 
ans of this theory, are necessary to the regular course of public 
administration, and the passing of them ought not to be made 
an occasion for a battle between political parties. 

In 1890, as in 1885, Chili was on the eve of a Presidential 
election, which will take place in June next, Now, as then 
political agitation is at its height. 

The term of Congress would expire in March of this year, 
The ordinary session terminated in September, but the Presi- 
dent called a special session in October. At this session the 
contests of the opposing parties were bitter and violent. The 
parliamentary majority insisted that the Government should 
abstain from supporting any particular candidate for the Presi- 
dency. President Balmaceda was not averse to this proposi- 
tion, and in order to bring about, if not peace, at least a truce, 
suggested that the different groups which compose the parlia- 
mentary majority should cail a general convention, in which 
all parties would be represented proportionately, and nominate 
a candidate for the Presidency. This suggestion of the Presi- 
dent was not accepted, and the contest in Congress ran so 
high, that he, in pursuance of clear constitutional authority, 
closed the extra session on October 17th. 

Congress in Chili is represented in vacations by a permanent 
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committee called the Conservadora. This Committee, after the 
closing of the October session, began by inviting to its sessions 
aii the members of both sessions, and thus constituted itself a 
species of National Assembly. The Committee, thus enlarged, 
kept up the same bitter warfare against the Government. 

At last, the first of January arrived without matters growing 
any better. Thereupon the President cut the Gordian knot by 
his decree of that date, declaring that in default of the action 
of Congress, the Constitution gave him power to allot money 
already voted to carry on the Government, that the security 
of the national life demanded that he exercise the power 
entrusted to him, and, accordingly, he ordered the expenditure 
of the money necessary to maintain the army and navy. 

The answer of the parliamentary majority to this was to 
excite the fleet to insurrection, and get it to sail away with two 
delegates on board to represent the power of that majority. 
They declared that the President has assumed powers to which 
he has no right and invited the people to unite with the fleet 
in re-establishing constitutional order. The country has not 
responded to this appeal of the parliamentary majority, and the 
army, considerably increased, remains loyal to the Government. 
The squadron which sailed away with the two delegates has 
tried to disembark on the coast, but, up to the time of writing, 
has got possession of small ports only, whence, after a short 
time, they have had to re-embark. Under these circumstances, 
it is not apparent how the revolution can continue except at 
sea, where the regular forces at the disposal of the Government 
cannot attack it. 





PRESERVATION OF THE COLONIES AND THE 
PRICE OF BREAD. 


LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


National Review, London, May. 


N the 17th of February last the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in replying to Mr. Howard Vincent’s motion 
for a Colonial Conference, and to Mr. Staveley Hill, who sup- 
ported it, stated that he presumed that the latter had asked 
his constituents: “ Will you pay in the shape of somewhat 
dearer bread for the consolidation of the Empire?” He went 
on to say that this advantage would be so great that perhaps 
the producers might not object to an extremely small increase 
in price, but that at election time, if bread were to be made 
dearer, no such plan would enter into practical politics. He 
went on to say that “ he hoped our colonists would thoroughly 
urfderstand that we could not put, in his judgment at least, a 
duty upon corn without raising the price of bread.” So that 
the preservation of Canada from falling into the fiscal snare of 
the United States is as closely allied to the price of bread as in 
the heading of this article. 

It is one of the misfortunes brought upon Great Britain by 
the Free Traders, that they have so saturated men’s minds with 
their doctrines and theories that these men become impervious 
to the evidence of facts. If a duty on corn must raise the price 
of bread, it must do so in all countries alike. What excep- 
tional circumstances can the Free Traders allege by which a 
duty should operate in England and not operate in France or 
Italy to raise the price of bread ? 

Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls in France and Italy, 
giving the results of their investigations as to the price of 
bread in these two countries, have been laid before Parliament 
quite recently, the Italian reports no longer ago than the fourth 
of last March. The reports of the Consuls in France show that 
in spite of a duty of 8s. 9¢. a quarter on wheat, bread was sold 
in France at the same price as in England, and in some of the 
Western Departments it was rather cheaper. The Consular 
Reports from Italy show that, although the import duty on 
wheat was increased in 1888 to gs. a quarter, yet the price of 
bread has not materially, and certainly not universally, 
increased. Again, during 1890, the price of wheat in England 
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varied 6s. 1od. a quarter, whilst bread remained without change 
in price. ; 

In both France and Italy in many places ‘bread is cheaper 
than it isin England. In all the towns of France, and many 
ot the Italian cities, there is an octroz duty ; and this unlike an 
import duty, falls entirely upon the consumer, because wheat 
cannot be produced within a town, and the octroz duty falls 
equally on the foreign and the home-grown corn. 

It is, therefore, evident that in England, where there is no 
octroz duty, the people have not been getting their bread as 
cheaply as they ought to have done with wheat at 30s. a quar- 
ter only. 

In his speech of Feb. 17th, already quoted, Mr. Goschen 
said Protectionists lurked everywhere. Why should they lurk? 
It is rather for the Free Traders to lurk and hide themselves. 
The Canadian declarations have at last raised doubts in the 
minds of several of the Ministers as to the working of what is 
called Free Trade or unrestricted imports; but how is it that 
they have no longer closed their eyes to such facts as the one 
and a half million acres no longer devoted to wheat cultivation 
since 1869; to the pressure of the unemployed agricultural 
laborers who crowd into the towns; to the disturbed state of 
Ireland, due to the lowness of prices rather than to the acts of 
the agitators , to the lowering of wages, the closing of works, 
and the depression of all the industries of the country, not 
excepting cotton? What is to be said of the pedantry of the 
Ministry whose Chancellor of the Exchequer threw away nearly 
a million pounds sterling a year by abolishing the snilling a 
quarter for registration of imported wheat, a due which was 
not felt and could not affect the price, whilst at the same time 
he had no scruple 1n attempting to harass the industry of the 
very poorest people in the country by the proposition of a tax 
on lucifer matches, which would have caused the greatest fric- 
tion, for the sake of a sum infinitesimal in comparison with 
the revenue wantonly thrown away. A registration duty of Is. 
per annum on all grain would have amounted to £2,047,000. 

It is now useless for the Cobden Club to persist in describing 
the country as really prosperous. The Board of Trade Returns 
have begun this year to show a decrease, and the almost per- 
manent strikes, shifting from London to Cardiff, Glasgow, and 
Bradford, must before long permanently affect the shipping 
and trading interests. The first-named was the only one that 
had not been depressed by unrestricted importations. The 
public revenue must suffer and will need replenishing. Surely 
nothing but prejudice can resist the proposal for the reestab- 
lishment of the shilling a quarter registration duty, which used 
to bring in nearly a million and now would yield a much larger 
sum; with similar tolls on other imported products, both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing. In respect of wheat, the proofs 
given by France and Italy ought to satisfy everybody that a 
moderate duty on a superabundant commodity, does not 
enhance the price. 

But, say the Free Traders, if the price of corn does not rise, 
or if the rise is very trifling, how is agriculture to be raised 
from its present depressed condition? Fortunately for agri- 
culture, the inventors of unrestricted imports of manufactured 
goods, as well as of corn, are nearly as hard hit as the agricul- 
tural interest in the Eastern counties, and much more so than 
that interest in the Northern and Western parts of England. 
The cutlery and hardware of Sheffield, the woolens of Brad- 
ford, the silk industry of Macclesfield, Congleton, Manningham, 
and other places, are severely hit, and protection of those 
branches of industry against McKinley and other tariffs cannot 
long be delayed. Every week a fresh lament comes from Man- 
chester of the loss of business in India and China. Soon the 
loss of the market in Brazil will have to bedeplored, and when 
the United States has fully secured the markets of Brazil and 
other South American States, and has got more mills to work, 
it will want all its raw cotton for its own people; and, then, 
who can te!l but that an export duty will follow? 

England is no longer the workshop of the world, in the sense 
she was when the saying became proverbial; and whilst her foreign 
market 1s being gradually, but persistently, restricted by hostile 
tariffs, her home market has been impoverished and reduced by 
those cosmopolitan principles which are in direct opposition to 
the Scriptures: “ But if any provide not for his own, and spe- 


cially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel.” 
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FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND OTHER POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 


H. R. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., Fune. 


HE Farmers’ Alliance had its birth in Texas in 1873, and 
was chartered as a benevolent association in that State in 
1880. Its growth was so rapid that in 1887 it had one hundred 
thousand members in Texas. Then it united with the Farmers’ 
Union of Louisiana and formed what was known as the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Codédperative Union. Two 
years later it was consolidated with the National Agricultural 
Wheel, and the present corporate name, The National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, was adopted. It is a secret 
organization, and its membership is not strictly limited to 
farmers. When the National Convention was held at Ocala, 
Florida, in December, 1890, its membership was estimated at 
between 1,600,000 and 2,000,000. The growth of the order 
since December, 1890, has been so rapid that the aggregated 
membership of the combined organizations is now about 4,000,- 
ooo. The Alliance is essentially a non-political organization. 
These are its declared purposes: 

To labor for the education of the agricultural classes in the science of economic 
government in a strictly non-partisan spirit. To indorse the motto, ‘In things 
essential, unity ; and in all things, charity." To develop a better state, mentally, 
morally, socially, and financially. To create a better understanding for sustain- 
ing civil officers in maintaining law and order. To constantly strive to secure 
entire harmony and good will among all mankind and brotherly love among our- 
selves. To suppress personal, local, sectional, and national prejudices. all 
unhealthy rivalry and selfish ambition. To assuage the sufferings of a brother or 
sister, bury the dead, care for the widows, and educate the orphans; to exercise 
charity toward offenders; to construe words and deeds in their most favorable 
light, granting honesty of purpose and good intentions to others, and to protect 
the principles of the Alliance unto death, 

The political declarations of the Alliance are peculiar. While 
affirming its non-partisan character, its purpose to compel the 
adoption of the reforms which it advocates is distinctly 
declared. Its political methods, as set forth in its constitution 
are these: 

Our political methods are strictly non-partisan and must ever remain so, because 
every candidate, before taking the pledge, is assured that it will in no way con- 
flict with his political or religious views. All political parties are represented in 
our ranks, and all are expected to workin their respective parties to secure a just 
recognition of the rights of the farmer. All questions in political economy will be 
thoroughly discussed, and when the order can agree on a reform as necessary, they 
will demand it of the Government and of every political party, and if the demand 
goes unheeded they will devise ways to enforce it. The most essential reforms 
must come from legislation, but that does not necessarily compel the responsibil- 
ity of choosing candidates and filling the offices. Such a course may become 
necessary, but will not be resorted to under any other circumstances. 

The fact is realized that the most important features of the 
political demands of the Alliance are so radical that they can- 
not find any place in the old party platforms in the conven- 
tions of 1892; and a third party, based upon the Alliance 
platform, will be in the field in the next campaign. The planks 
in the Alliance platform are few and simple. They are: 

The abolition of national banks. 

Government loans upon land and upon non-perishable farm products. 

The free coinage of silver, 

A graduated income tax. 

The prohibition of alien ownership of land. 

Government control and supervision of railroads and telegraphs, with govern- 
ment ownership in case contro] does not remove existing abuses, 

An increase of the circulating medium to not less than $50 per capita. 


Radical propositions these, and of incalculable importance 
in their bearing upon our financial, commercial, and political 
systems. Only one of them needs any explanation, and that 
is the so-called subtreasury plan. This is the one pet project 
of the organization, and is made the test of Alliance allegiance. 
It is a very simple proposition. The Alliance asks the Govern- 
ment to establish subtreasuries, or warehouses, in districts where 
the production of grain, cotton, and other non-perishable 
crops is large. It requests that upon deposit of such products 
in warehouse, the Government shall loan to the depositor 
eighty per cent. of their market value in legal tender notes at 
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one per cent. interest. 
to be issued. 

The question of independent political action was practically 
settled at Ocala last December. The decision to retain the 
subtreasury plan was enough to make codperation with either 
of the old parties improbable. It is tacitly understood that a 
new party will be organized; and the expectation is that the 
Reform Convention at Cincinnati will represent a mighty army 
of industrial and agricultural suffragists, ready to wage desper- 
ate battle against their former political associates in either 
party. 

The question of the effects of such astruggle opens an inter- 
esting field of speculation. Thus far, one party has been as 
hard hit as the other. A new party that was strong enough, 
by its first blows, to strike down Democratic supremacy in 
South Carolina and to capture the seemingly impregnable 
Republican stronghold in Kansas, must be credited with a 
mighty power in a National election. 

Prophecy regarding the strength of the farmers’ movement 
in the next national campaign would be in vain. With its 
present resources, I do not doubt that the Alliance could carry 
Kansas, the Dakotas, South Carolina, and perhaps half a dozen 
more Southern and Western States, but this does not indicate 
what it may do next year. An organization which has gained 
its present magnitude in scarcely more than two years, may 
achieve victorious power or it may collapse in an additional 
sixteen months. In one respect, the Republican party stands 
in far greater danger than the Democratic. So impartially has 
the Alliance drawn from both parties, that the indications are 
that it will succeed in preventing either party from securing a 
majority in the Electoral College. The election’would then 
be thrown into the present House of Representatives, which is 
overwhelmingly Democratic. Senator Edmunds says that he 
does not see any danger to the Democratic party from the 
Alliance. Perhaps there is none in the present outlook, but 
there is nothing more uncertain in the uncertain field of 
politics than this revolt of the farmers. The political outlook 
was never more befogged. It is many years since the country 
has seen a three-cornered political battle, and the one now 
pending will be second in interest to none in our history. 


A negotiable warehouse receipt is also 


THE REVISION OF THE BELGIAN CONSTITUTION 
AND THE EXTENSION OF THE ELECTORATE, 


Louis DURAND. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, April 25. 


HE questions indicated by the title of this paper are burn- 
ing ones in Belgium, and over all Europe there is deep 
interest and even some anxiety as to how they will be solved. 

During a recent visit to Beigium I had the good fortune 
to see and converse with the most eminent men of all parties, 
and |, therefore, consider myself in a position to describe 
accurately what are likely to be the tactics of the different parties 
in regard to these pressing subjects. 

Mr. Beernaert, President of the Belgian Council of Ministers, 
and one of the most prominent members of the Catholic 
party said to me: “ Belgium is the most backward nation in 
Europe—the farthest behind the age.” Notwithstanding, Bel- 
gium has reached a pitch of prosperity sufficient to excite envy 
in other nations. It is because the manners of the people have 
corrected the imperfections of the Constitution. That Consti- 
tution, passed by the National Congress on February 7, 1831, 
some months after the separation of Belgium and Holland, is 
now more than sixty years old, and during that long period, 
which, in France, would be a very advanced age for a Constitu- 
tion, has never had either modification or revision. 

There was more extension given by law to the electoral body 
in 1848. Notwithstanding, there are to-day in Belgium only 
135,000 electors in a population of six millions. Perhaps this 
state of things might be endured if all the neighboring nations 
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had not set the example of universal suffrage, or at least, of a 
suffrage widely extended and almost universal. But such an 
example is contagious, and public opinion in Belgium is 
excited. 

There are three parties which will take part in the settle- 
ment of the matters which cause such lively agitation. These 
three are the Catholics, the Liberals, and the Socialists. 

The Catholics are not agreed on the proper course to take. 
Some of them oppose revision, others, on the contrary, wish 
complete revision and demand universal suffrage. 

Among the Liberals, some accept universal suffrage, others 
desire a very limited reform. The most of the Liberals, while 
declaring themselves Reveszonzsts, are seeking for some means 
to make the proposition of revision fall through. A slight 
inquiry would indicate that every Liberal is impressed with the 
necessity of doing something, yet I have talked with few 
prominent Liberals who do not hesitate to say that they 
oppose revision with all their might. 

Notwithstanding these differences of opinion, this opposition 
avowed or concealed, the revision will be made. Catholicsand 
certain Liberals will vote for it because they understand the 
necessity of giving to the Constitution a more democratic and 
solid base; others will vote for it because they are afraid of 
the Socialists. Thus the Socialist movement has had the sin- 
gular result of bringing about a reconciliation between the 
Catholics and Liberals. 

What do the Socialists want? 

That question I am enabled to answer accurately by means 
of a conversation I had with Mr. Volders, a very attractive and 
intelligent man, President of the General Council of the work- 
ingmen’s party in Belgium, and the most influential chief of 
that party. 

The Belgian workingmen’s party, according to Mr. Volders, 
1s democratic-socialistic. It believes in individual property in 
objects of personal use, clothing, provisions, and the like, and 
also in family dwellings, but demands that land, mines, fac- 
tories, and, ina general manner, all instruments of work, be 
common property. 

It does not wish to reach this result by a violent revolution ; 
it does not pretend to destroy society, except to reconstruct it 
on new bases, it looks to a progressive improvement, and 
shuns the sufferings which a too rapid change would bring 
with it, as well as the terrible unknown into which the anar- 
chists would like to precipitate society. The workingmen’s 
party, rather than have recourse to violence would be content 
for a time with partial reforms. 

From a political point of view, the Belgian Socialists sympa- 
thize with the republican form of government. In their eyes 
the king is onlya fifth wheel in the Constitution. Nevertheless, 
they do not consider the monarchy an enemy, nor monarch- 
ical institutions social dangers. 

They demand universal suffrage pure and simple, with 
restrictions. They do not deceive themselves as to what would 
be the immediate results of this reform, which, at first, would 
be advantageous to the Catholics exclusively. Only, the Social- 
ists think that little by little they will gain ground and finally 
have a majority. To carry universal suffrage they count on 
the intimidation resulting from a general strike in which they 
will do their best to maintain order. After the strike has lasted 
some weeks, the Socialists are not sure that they can prevent 
disorder. 

As to the religious question, the Belgian Socialists give 
themselves no trouble about it. The most of them are not 
believers, but they have no hostile feeling towards Catholic 
workmen. The Socialist party is trying to improve the 
material condition of workpeople, and if these are suffering, it 
is of no consequence what their religious opinions are. The 
Socialists have even a certain sympathy with the Catholics. 
The Liberals, generally free-thinkers, think only of their own 
personal interests. The Catholics, on the contrary, without 
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sharing the ideas of the Socialists, often share their feeling of 
pity for the unfortunate, of love for the people. “The 
Catholics,” said Mr. Volders, “have ax zdea/, and that is why 
we have sympathy with them: we are ready to make them 
concessions and even advances.” 

Thus it is that in Belgium the Catholics are the hope of both 
the other parties. 

The Liberals, fearing for social order, for their fortunes, for 
their dearest interests, place their hopes in the Catholics, 
because the Catholics have przuczples. 

The Socialists, despairing of wresting from a dourgeozs and 
egotistical society the social reforms, of which some at least 
are justifiable, place their hopes in the Catholics, because the 
Catholics have an dead. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE GOSPEL FOR WEALTH. 


THE RiGHT Rev. Henry C. Porrer, D. D., BisHop oF 
NEw YORK. 
North American Review, New York, May. 

R. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S interesting papers, bearing 

a title slightly different from that at the head of this 

communication, have, not unworthily, awakened a wide and 

deep interest. It is a hopeful sign when one bearing the 

repute of being very rich, can approach a subject confessedly 

of so much importance, not alone with such cordial interest, 

but with such entire candor, and, best of all, take such high 

ground, and define his own position in such unmistakable 
terms. 

It is greatly to the honor of many people of great wealth that 
they do not become so indurated to the cries of criticism and 
of mendicancy as to dismiss the whole question of the steward- 
ship of wealth as one impossible of solution. Unfortunately 
too many of them do, and the fact to which I have just 
adverted is a most impressive, and in some respects pathetic, 
evidence of the fact. The paper which I am discussing is, so 
far as my observation goes, absolutely unique. And yet it 
would seem that there is no other question which ought more 
profoundly to interest the rich than that of the disposition of 
exceptional wealth. Great wealth isa great power. Leaving 
out of sight its possible effects upon its possessor, it is still, 
with reference to other people, a very dangerous power. Such 
proverbs as “Every man has his price” may be false—thank 
God they are! but they could not exist, and find such wide 
acceptance, if they had not in them a considerable element of 
truth. 


It does not need that men and women should be bought for 
some evil purpose by money in order to be corrupted by it. A 
much more subtile and more general form of corruption is that 
which reaches down from the vices and extravagances of the 
rich to those who are below them in the scale of wealth. And 
as one sees.women and men whose circumstances 1n life, honor- 
ably interpreted, can, it would seem, by no possibility explain 
the costly raiment and costlier jewelry with which they are 
bedizened, the mind 1s inevitably started upon a train of spec- 
ulation which must needs have its issue in most dreary and 
tragic apprehensions. What is the saddest of them if it 1s not 
this—that somewhere there 1s somebody with the command, 
practically, of illimitable money, who may not at all use it 
actively to corrupt another, but the contagion of whose extrav- 
agance fires that baleful hght of envy in another’s eye which 
will not be quenched until it has, at whatever cost, touched 
che same limit of tawdry and vulgar display. I do not see how 
anybody possessed of great wealth, and whose habit 1s one of 
large and ioose expenditure, can dismiss that aspect of this 
subject without profound mental concern. The amiable 
sophistry that luxury and extravagance, by putting money in 
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circulation, promote a beneficent expenditure, is simply a 
monstrous impertinence, 

I have not the smallest intention of advocating any system 
of promiscuous doles, of free soup-houses, or General Booth’s 
“harbors,” or any other future contribution to the degrada- 
tion of the poor. It ought not to be necessary to tell any rich 
man who honestly desires to be told, how he can wisely employ 
money to promote art, to beautify men’s homes, and naturally, 
if he chooses, preéminently, his own; and so do that which 
will make men’s lives brighter and the guests under his roof 
more happy, without spending money in ways that are wanton 
in their prodigality and only wasteful in the cheap and perish- 
able character of their results. 

Froissart, in his Chronzcles writes of those “who take their 
pleasure sadly, after the manner of the English” ; and when one 
goes into Central Park and looks at the people who, like Miss 
Bella Wilfer in Our Mutual Friend, have learned how to “loll 
in their carriages,” it must be owned that they ‘‘ who take their 
pleasure sadly” still survive in large numbers among ourselves. 
It is not alone that so many very rich people seem care- 
worn, and often anxious and abstracted. What I have in mind 
is that loss of enthusiasms, that contraction of the horizon of 
interests, that induration of the faculties that are touched by 
nature, by humanity, by nobleness of achievement, which I 
think it must be owned isa very frequent, if nota very common, 
characteristic of the possessors of great wealth, 
heart young; to have the powers that rouse us to keen inter- 
est and sustain us in kindly and helpful service vigorous and 
alert ; to have the world and our fellow-men so rich in points 
of enkindling contact that, whatever may befall our capacities 
of achievement, our sympathies never grow old and cold—surely 
this is to have snatched from fate the secret of happiness, the 
glory of being! 

This is possible to rich and poor on precisely the same terms. 
One’s life must somehow reach over into, and be qualified by, 
the struggles and interests of other lives. With the poor this 
is made inevitable by the hard conditions of poverty. To 
reawaken some lost life to courage and self-control, and hope 
and faith in God and in its fellows—this certainly is to win the 
deepest joy and the highest happiness of which a human heart 
is capable. 

To this happiness, in the case of those who possess wealth 
and leisure, there open many avenues. Not alone in the case 
of those most alienated and least cared for, but in ministry 
to youth, to inexperience, to the tempted and wronged, there 
are opportunities for the personal activities of individual gifts 
and acquirements, the improvement of which in the case of 
any one of generous and noble instincts (and few are without 
them) will be sure to issue in ever-increasing delight. The 
world waits for new illustrations of that divinest beneficence 
which the great Apostle commemorates, when he writes of 
“the Son of God who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 
This is the secret of healing the world’s sorrows; redeeming 
the world’s lost; and theirs will be the sweetest and most last- 
ing satisfactions, who, being rich in what men count wealth, 
themselves administer their wealth, so giving ¢hemselves for all 
the sad and sorrowful brotherhood of man! 





GROWTH OF POPULATION IN FRANCE. 
LuDWIG FULD. 
Vom Fels sum Meer, Stuttgart, May. 

OR a considerable time past the low rate of increase of popu- 
lation in France has excited the gravest attention of those 

of its statesmen and learned thinkers who are capable of cast- 
ing a glance beyond matters of immediate moment to those 
weighty problems which have an important bearing upon the 
future of the land and people. The reduction in the rate of 
increase during the past decade is well calculated to disturb 
patriotric Frenchmen, to create anxiety, and to prompt to the 
consideration of possible remedies. The last French census 
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was taken in 1886, and gave the French population on May 30 
of that year as 38,218,903 persons, being an increase of lony 
564,955 Or 0.3 per cent. on the census returns of 1881. This is 
an extraordinary low rate of increase in comparison with other 
European States. In Germany the annual rate of increase is 
0.7 per cent., in Belgium 0.9, in Spain and Italy 0.6, and in 
Switzerland 0.4 per cent. The slow rate of increase is still fur- 
ther emphasised by the fact that it is nota stationary but a 
diminishing rate of increase. In the five years from 1876-1881, 
the increase was 0.4 per cent. and from 1872 to 1876, 0.6 per 
cent., while in other civilized European States, the rate of 
increase is for the most part progressive. As to the cause for 
this diminution the statistics leave no room for doubt; 
beyond the Vosges the birth-rate in excess of the death- 
rate is a steadily diminishing one, and the probabilities are 
that at no very distant period, the death-rate will exceed the 
birth-rate: This diminution would be still further marked 
were it not that the immigration of foreigners into France is 
considerable, while its emigrants are inconsiderable in number, 
In 1856 the childless families in France amounted to 17.3 per 
cent. of the total number of families; in 1886 they amounted 
to 20 percent. The unmarried adults which in the first-named 
year, were 10.40 per cent, reached 14.40 per cent in 1886. It is 
hence evident that the indisposition of the French people to 
burden themselves with the care of raising a family, is a grow- 
ing one. France is being left behind, not only by the richer 
but even by the poorer countries of Europe. In fact, in some 
of her Departments population is already decreasing. The 
diminution is especially marked inthose Departments in which 
the population is principally engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
due to the migration of the country people to the great cities. 
The French farmer, on realizing a competency, leaves his vil- 
lage to taste the hard-earned sweets of city life. 

It will be easily apprehended that these conditions are the 
cause of considerable anxiety to French statesmen, for it has 
been recognized in all ages that arrest of population signified 
that a people had passed its highest point of development, and 
entered on its period of decline. When, in spite of State reg- 
ulations, celibacy and childlessness became a growing charac- 
teristic of the erstwhile dominant Romish people, thinking 
men predicted with confidence that the enervated descendants 
of Romulus would soon have to give place to a more energetic 
and vigorous race. Cessation of increase of population must 
be regarded as a serious matter by any people; and especially 
by a great military State, striving to maintain its armies on an 
equal footing with those of neighboring States having a greater 
and a growing population. It is, therefore, quite intelligible 
that the military have placed themselves at the head of the 
movement which demands from the State and the Legislature 
the adoption of measures to restore the rate of increase which 
prevailed as recently as the early decades of the century. The 
measures taken by the State so far, that is to say, the reduc- 
tion of taxation for families blessed with numerous offspring, 
have been wholly inoperative, and history afiords no warranty 
for the hope that the imposition of a tax on unmarried people 
would yield better results. So long as the learned in France 
disagree as to the actual cause of the evil, some attributing it 
to the law of inheritance, others to immorality, some to 
tobacco—a view actually advanced in arecent discussion of the 
subject at the Academy of Science—the application of State 
remedies is beset by many difficulties. Social diseases require 
the same general treatment as diseases of the individual. In 
the one as in the other, etiology must precede therapeutics. 
We must first know the cause of the disease, or its treatment 
will be mere quackery. 

It is not my purpose in these pages to go into the causes of 
this arrest of population in detail, but, unless I err greatly, it is 
due not to one, but to many causes; as indeed all existing 
social conditions everywhere are the product of many coédper- 
ative and conflicting forces. It is impossible to fasten the 
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responsibility on any one cause. We do not overlook the fact 
that a prime cause is the enervation of French women, on 
which the present Minister, Yves Guyot, laid stress in a work 
published some years ago, nor the importance of the social 
custom which makes Frenchmen defer their marriage to a late 
period in life, nor do we overlook the charge of widespread 
immorality. But in the Provinces, family life is well regulated 
and orderly, and free from the features of French family life 
presented in Sardou’s dramas; and one cannot well help 
attributing some of the evil here to the ill-conceived operation 
of the law of inheritance, which was designed to split up family 
farms into small holdings. The most distinguished thinkers 


in France attribute the decrease of population in agricultural 


districts to this cause, and the leading agricultural societies 
take the same view. However this may be, the progressive 
decrease of population is a danger to the political future of the 
country which cannot well be overestimated; and the French 
government would do well to facilitate and encourage the 
naturalization of aliens. In view of the eminent part played 
by France in the development of modern culture, even foreign- 
ers must be animated by the lively hope that the arrest of 
population in France is not permanent, but due to transitory 
or remediable causes. 





THE NEEDS OF THE FARMER. 


HIS HOURS OF LABOR, AND NATIONAL LEGISLATION NECESS- 
ARY FOR HIS PROSPERITY. 
ABNER L., FRAZER. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, June. 

HILE our country generally is prosperous, and rapidly 
growing in population and wealth, it is an abnormal 
condition of affairs that agriculture, which has always been 
recognized as the basis of prosperity and wealth, should send 
up its wail of depression. The situation affords an interesting 
problem, whether farmers generally are suffering more than 
men in other occupations. Certain it is that the whole social 
plane and style of living is on a higher level than in the days 
of our pioneer forefathers, and farmers cannot be expected to 
lag behind. Meantime agriculture suffers, because it is in 
excess. When the adjustment is naturally established, the 
probability is that manufacturing will be less profitable than at 

present, and farming more profitable. 

Before proceeding further, let us settle an important prelim- 
inary question. What is,and what will be the condition of 
the farmer of this country? Is he the typical “ honest farmer” 
that city people talk about, ignorant as to general information, 
social courtesies, and the world’s affairs; a mere drudge from 
sunrise until dark; the coarse, ungainly fellow who may be a 
diamond, but who has no polish? City people who thus 
estimate “farmers ” know little about them. Let them attend 
“ Farmers’ Clubs” and “Institutes,” and other meetings, and 
be instructed by the practical knowledge and common sense 
which is there brought out. In cultivation of the soil, and 
care of live stock, probably no occupation requires more varied 
knowledge than farming. With such intelligence and occupa- 
tion there is general refinement, and with wealth, there will 
be luxury and elegance. The tiller of the soil will be not only 
the “honest farmer,” but the intelligent gentleman. He will 
be dignified and honored by the labor of head and hand, and 
his home will be graced with comfort and refinement. There 
are farmers of this kind now, and their numbers will increase. 
Such conditions, of course, come of steady growth, they a-e 
not made to order. 

The needs of such people are more than the primitive ivg- 
cabin and the forest. Yet,on an average farm,as usually 
cultivated, it is hardly possible to accumulate wealth rapidly. 

Among the first conditions of successful farming, as in other 
occupations, is contentment with the business, its environ- 
ment and results. Skillful use of implements is essential, not 
only for what the farmer can do himself, but that he may 
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intelligently direct his employés. The judicious care of live . 
stock requires some knowledge of their anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, and of medicine. A knowledge of chemistry, too, is neces- 
sary to the proper treatment of soils. And in the many varied 
departments which are comprised in farming, constant drafts 
are made upon the most extensive fund of knowledge and 
practical common sense. Hence the necessity and advantage 
of the liberal endowment by Congress of agricultural colleges. 

Farmers’ clubs, institutes, granges, alliances, fairs, and such 
organizations are excellent educators, and help on the general 
movement for better farming. An attempt is now being made 
to perfect their organization, and to make them the media for 
the presentation of the farmers’ needs and political opinions. 
Whatever the outcome, this movement is in sympathy with the 
almost universal policy of class organization. When trusts 
and combinations of various interests monopolize trade and 
concentrate capital for usurious profit, necessity compels 
counter organization for effectual resistance. Heretofore, 
farmers have voted their party ticket as it was given them by 
the party management, but they now propose to assert them- 
selves, and demand that the small proportion of farmers in 
national and State legislatures shall be. increased in the ratio 
of their numbers. 

Capital is required in farming as in other business. Horses, 
cows, sheep, and hogs are necessary and profitable, and imple- 
ments and labor-saving machinery are required to reduce work 
to a minimum. . 

A comfortable house, surrounded with well-kept lawn, shrubs, 
and flowers, and a kitchen garden with abundance of vegeta- 
bles and small fruits, are essential for economical and comfort- 
able living. Such surroundings tone up the man, stimulate his 
ambition, make him enjoy and appreciate his home, inspire 
him with zest in his business, and help him to secure success. 

Good schools cannot be overlooked, and good schools 
require good teachers. A teacher whose greatest recommeda- 
tion is “small pay” is the most extravagant thing in the 
township. 

Intelligent and judicious farming is, perhaps, the greatest 
need of the times. Continued “cropping,” east of the Missis- 
sippi, without judicious cultivation and fertilization, has 
impaired the soils, and a similar course in the West will pro- 
duce like results, Intelligent farming is required to improve 
these lands and increase their productive capacity. 

Probably no class of manual toilers has so many working 
hours as farmers. Although there is some labor-saving 
machinery on every farm, its purpose is more to save expense 
than time. The tendency, however, is towards a reduction of 
the present long hours of work. 

As business men and patriots, farmers are equally interested 
with other citizens in the important question of legislation for 
the control of trusts, and to provide against the dangerous 
possibilities of enormous wealth. They are equally interested 
in opposing the concentration of great masses of land in the 
hands of few owners. American farmers want no aristocracy 
in this country, and especially not a foreign landed aristocracy. 
They demand, too, stringent legislation against the sale of 
spurious imitations of farm products, and against gambling in 
grain and other farm products through futures and options. 

As to the tariff, farmers seek no advantge over other people ; 
but a protective policy having been adopted, they want their 
share of its benefits. Reciprocity in trade with all nations, and 
the consummation of Mr. Blaine’s projected confederation of 
commercial interests with the Latin-American States, are mat- 
ters of great importance to farmers, and our legislation and 
foreign diplomacy should spare no honorable effort to secure 
them at an early date. 

State expenses should be pruned of all extravagance, and 
taxes fairly adjusted, so that mortgaged property should not 
pay double taxes. 

Looking forward, the prospect for farmers is hopeful. Some 
may have to succumb to circumstances, and the transforma- 
tion may require more than a generation. The farmer of the 
future will be of a higher type; laboring less arduously, farm- 
ing more intelligently, surrounded with reasonable prosperity, 
and exercising his political privileges honestly and conscien- 
tiously, his labor will be honorable, dignified, and productive, 
and agriculture and farmers will occupy the rank to which thev 
are so eminently entitled. 
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ITALIAN SECRET SOCIETIES. 
L. WOLFFSOHN. 
Contemporary Review, London, May. 


HE Mafia and the Camorra, the one peculiar to Sicily, the 
other to Naples, owe their origin to the necessity in past 
times, of the exercise of individual action against the evils of 
bad foreign government and the failure of justice. The habit 
of tyranny, gradually acquired by the two associations in cer- 
tain circles, very soon resulted in the establishment of an ille- 
gal government carried on at the same time as, and within, 
the legal government. 

The Mafia and Camorra of to-day, now that the original 
cause of their being has ceased, have few, if any, members 
among the higher classes, and derive the greater number of 
their associates from the prisons. Thence the evil again filters 
into the civil administration and courts of justice, where often, 
even now, favor and protection are bought and sold. 

Since 1881 the Camorra has been declining in Naples, The 
«“ High Camorra ”—that is, certain closely united circles formed 
of men of position, who recurred to the Camorra proper to 
assist them, or who personally practiced intimidation, making 
life difficult to any who in any way opposed them—has almost 
altogether ceased, unable to face the severe punishment and 
public indignation which follow any discovery of its deeds. 
But,the Camorra proper has been very active within the last 
ten years and no doubt still exists. 

It is a custom in old Naples to play cards in cafés, When a 
game is finished it is quite common to see a looker-on walk up 
to the winner and claim and receive a certain portion of the 
profits. This bold fellow is a Camorrist. At the city limits, 
near the custom-house, where the town dues on country 
produce are paid, may be remarked daily groups of men wait- 
ing to levy a second and illegal tax on the vegetable carts 
entering the city. These, too, are Camorrists. The same 
thing obtains in the public market; Camorrists demand and 
obtain a percentage on the sales. 

In this and similar ways every kind of humble industry pays 
tribute to the association; a small sum where the industry is 
honest, an exorbitant sum in the case of prohibited trades 
which are obliged to hide from the police, such as clandestine 
lotteries, houses of prostitution, receiving of stolen goods, 
gambling houses; and the very thieves, when not themselves 
members of tne nefarious association, are forced to yield upa 
portion of their booty. 

As recently as 1885 the head of the society was well known 
to the police of Naples, but suceeeded in keeping himself out 
of reach of the law. The discipline of the association was then 
very strict. The city was divided into districts, each one 
having its chief of the Camorra. Every morning he received 
reports from members, and if any forgot to fold his hands in 
the prescribed fashion, or spoke before he was addressed, he 
received a violent box on the ear from the chief. A member 
betraying any fact damaging to the society was ignominiously 
punished. 

At one time the society was very numerous in Borgo Loreto, 
a low quarter of Naples, and a zealous policeman, named 
Borelli, was the terror of the quarter. An aspirant for member- 
ship in the Camorra, named Eposito, offered to remove this 
pest. He shot the policeman dead in one of the dark streets, 
and was immediately advanced to full honors in the Camorra. 
A banquet was given in his honor, and upon his arrest, money 
was raised by subscription to defend him. The authorities, 
realizing that a Neapolitan jury would not be likely to convict 
him, removed their prisoner to Viterbo, where he was con- 
victed and sentenced to thirteen years’ penal servitude. 

The Mafia and Camorra, attacked by vigorous and repeated 
prosecutions, are now passing through a process of evolution. 
The members of the Camorra, as it is now, avoid actual crime, 
but profit in many ways by the criminal class, and by every 
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political agitation. The recent assassination of the Chief of 
Police at New Orleans has again raised the question in Naples 
whether the Mafia is as powerful as it used to be. That it still 
exists to some extent, there is no doubt; but it has undergone 
a modification, and is no longer practiced by any but the lowest 
class, while the M/a/a Vita (bad life) is the name now given to 
all bands of malefactors throughout Italy. 

The Mala Vita is supposed to be divided into two portions, 
the smallest of which consists of neither forgers nor thieves, 
but only of accoltellator? (literally, “ those who wound with the 
knife”); the other portion, much more numerous, has a certain 
resemblance to the old Camorra of Naples. 

A characteristic of the members of the Mala Vita is their 
practice of tattooing the skin with the strangest patterns, the 
favorite figure being a heart transfixed by an arrow. One 
man was tattooed with the figures of a man and woman fight- 
ing aduel. Tattooing is considered a proof of scorn of pain, 
and it seems a point of honor with the chiefs to be tattooed on 
a larger scale than the others. 





KAISER-I-HIND* AND HINDOOSTANI. 
RAFIUDDIN AHMAD. 


Nineteenth Century, London, May. 


F there is onething more than another which has endeared 

the name of Queen Victoria to every native of India it is 

the great maternal interest which Her Majesty has of late evinced 

in the welfare of the Indian women. Every great step that has 

been taken towards the elevation and enlightenment of Indian 

women owes its source directly or indirectly to the Empress- 
Queen. 

There is already a movement set on foot in this country to 
improve the social condition of the purdah woment+ of India. 
It is no doubt a laudable movement, but it gives rise to two 
very important questions: first, What is their social condition 
now? Secondly, What are the best means, ifany, of improving 
it? Englishmen generally confound Hindoo with Mahomme- 
dan women. The social condition of the one differs materially 
from that of the other. Within the last few months the social 
condition of the Hindoo women has been frequently discussed 
in the English Press, while the “ Age of Consent Bill” in the 
Viceregal Council, has placed before the British public many 
particulars of the social organization of the Hindoo family. 
I therefore confine my remarks to the social condition of the 
Mahommedan women, of whom so much ignorance prevails in 
this country. European writers, in their desire to enlighten 
their countrymen on Mahommedan questions, unconsciously 
fall into serious errors. I am of opinion that none buta 
Mahommedan is capable of writing about them with authority. 

The life behind the purdah is so much, and so frequently, 
misrepresented—I do not say purposely, but through ignorance 
—in this country, that I should be wanting in my duty to my 
sisters, who are unable to speak for themselves, if I did not try 
to remove some of the misconceptions regarding them. 

The social condition of the Mahommedan women of India 
(if domestic happiness is the chief ingredient in its constitution) 
is no way inferior to that of their European sisters. In some 
respects indeed they have the advantage over them. 

A Mahommedan wife is complete mistress of her home; her 
husband has no control whatsoever in the management of the 
household. He may be the prime minister of a State, may 
decide political and judicial cases, but in all domestic matters 
he has to abide by the decision of his wife, from which there is 
no appeal. The most important power—the power of the 
purse—unquestionably lies with the n.istress of the house. The 
condition of an English wife in this respect is aptly and inge- 


* Hindustani rendering of Empress of India. 


+ Women who live “ behind the curtain; *’ that is, who do not expose their faces 
to the public gaze. Ep. literary Dicest. 
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niously described by Mrs. Jones in her address before the Con- 
gress of women in Ohio: 


The Turk does not lock up his wife with more jealous care than the 
English husband his strong box from her whom he has formally 
endowed with all his earthly possessions. 


Their religious habits prevent them from inhaling an 
immoral or impure atmosphere; and alcohol, so often the 
source of failure of married life in Christian countries, has no 
power to approach the holy precincts of the zenana. 

Mahommedan women are extremely simple in their habits; 
their ambition is confined within its proper limits. They are 
noted for their hospitality, and are frequently seen to make 
great sacrifices for the slightest service done them. Being them- 
selves very religious, they admire all religious women, especially 
their strict Christian sisters. They can appreciate their vir- 
tues, without being blind to their vices. The institution of 
“old maids,” which is getting fashionable in England, is 
unknown among the Moslems. 

Speaking of purdah women, Lady Dufferin says: 


The impressions I carried away from my visits to zenanas were 
invariably pleasant ones. . I have nowhere seen women more sym- 
pathetic, more full of grace and dignity, more courteous, or more 
successful tn the art of giving a really cordial reception to a stranger, 
than those I met behind the purdah. 


But I must now revert to another aspect of the life of 
Mahommedan women. It cannot be denied that since the 
downfall of the Moghul Empire, thick clouds of ignorance have 
gathered round the zenana. Talents, capacity, and energy 
are there, but they lie dormant. It should also be borne in 
mind that the school education of an Indian girl at present 
comes to an end at eleven. For this reason an institution 
should be established which will create thirst for knowledge 
among them, and provide mental food after they have left 
school. 

Ladies’ associations should be formed in the principal towns 
of India, with a view of diffusing Western cuiture among purdah 
ladies, and spreading Oriental literature among their European 
sisters. Under the auspices of the National Indian Associa- 
tion a ladies’ society, with a view of bringing English and 
Indian women more frequently together for literary purposes, 
has been already established in Bombay. Let us hope that it 
will give rise to many more of its kind in other parts of India. 





THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER AND THE MORAL 
LIFE.—II. 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES. 
International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, Apri. 
HE outcome of the discussion so far has been to show us 
that nothing can be good or right, except so far as some 
consciousness feels it to be good, or thinks it to be right. We 
perceive on the very threshold, that the real superiority and 
_authority which are postulated by the philosopher to reside in 
some of the opinions, and the really inferior character which 
he supposes must belong to others, cannot be explained by any 
abstract moral “ nature of things,” existing antecedently to the 
concrete thinkers themselves, with their ideals. Like the 
positive attributes, good and bad, the comparative ones, better 
and worse, must be rea/ized to bereal. The philosopher there- 
fore who seeks to know which zdea/ ought to have supreme 
weight, and which one ought to be subordinated, must trace 
the ought itself to the de facto constitution of some existing 
consciousness, behind which, as one of the data of the universe, 
he, as a purely ethical philosopher is unable to go. But what 
particular consciousness in the universe can enjoy the preroga- 
tive of obliging others to conform to a rule which it lays down ? 
Assuming even that one of the thinkers were divine, the theo- 
retic question would remain: What is the ground of the 
obligation even here? 
In our first essays at answering this question there is an 
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inevitable tendency to slip into the assumption of an abstract 
moral order, in which the objective truth resides, and each 
tries to prove that this pre-existing order is most accurately 
reflected in his own ideas. 

But the moment we take a steady look at the question, we 
see, not only that, without a claim actually made by some con- 
crete person, there can be no obligation, but that there is some 
ebligation wherever there is a claim. Claim and obligation 
are coextensive terms. Our ordinary attitude of regarding 
ourselves as subject toan overarching system of moral relations, 
true “in themselves” is therefore either an out-and-out super- 
stition, or else it must be regarded asa mere provisional 
abstraction of a real thinker, who, in a theistic, ethical philoso- 
phy, is, of course, the Deity. Any demand, however slight, 
which any creature, however weak, may make, is imperative, 
except in so far as it may run counter to the demands of some 
other creature. Any desire makes itself valid by the fact that 
it exists. But the only force of appeal to us which eithera 
living God, or an abstract ideal order can wield, is found in the 
“ everlasting ruby vaults” of our own human hearts, as they 
happen to beat responsive to the claim. The words good, bad, 
obligation have then no real foothold or anchorage in Being, 
apart from the existence of actually living minds, but where 
two such minds exist, with judgments of good and ill, and 
demands upon each other, there is an ethical world in its essen- 
tial features. Whether a God exists, or whether no God exists 
in the blue heaven above, we at any rate form an ethical 
republic here below. 

The last fundamental question in ethics was, the casu/s¢ic 
question. Here we are ina world where, in spite of a large 
number of ideals, in which human beings agree, there area 
mass of others about which no concensus obtains. The wars 
of the flesh and of the spirit, in each man, the concupiscences 
of different individuals pursuing the same unsharable prizes, 
the innumerable contracted ideals, etc., all form a jungle of 
apparently inextricable confusion. Yet the philosopher adds 
his own peculiar ideal to the confusion, and insists that over all 
these individual opinions, there isa discoverable system of 
truth, 

But the philosopher is involved in perplexities. If he were 
only asking after the best zmagzuadle system of goods, he 
would have an easy task; for all demands as such are frizz 
facta justifiable, and the best simply imaginary world, would be 
one in which all demands were gratified as soon as made. But 
the actually possible, in this world, is vastly narrower than all 
that is demanded; and the single philosopher, however wide 
his sympathies, would simply render himself ridiculous by 
attempting to put his own ideas of order into that howling 
mob of desires, each struggling to get breathing-room for the 
ideal to which it clings. The fabled attempt of Mrs. Partington 
to arrest the rising tide of the North Atlantic with her broom, 
was a reasonable spectacle, compared with their clean-shaven 
systems for the exuberant mass of goods with which all human 
nature is in travail. Better chaos for ever than an order based 
on any closet philosopher’s rule! 

But since every good which is demanded is ¢o zfse really 
good, must not the guiding principle for ethical philosophy be 
simply to satisfy at all times as many demands as we can? That 
act must be the best act accordingly which makes for the best 
whole, in the sense of awakening the least sum of dissatisfac- 
tions. In the casuistic scale, therefore, those ideals must be 
written highest which prevazl at the least cost, or by whose 
realization the least possible number of other ideals are 
destroyed. Invent some manner of realizing your own ideals, 
which will also satisfy the alien demands—that, and that only, 
is the path of peace. Following this path, society has shaken 


into one sort of relative equilibrium after the other, by a series 
of social discoveries, quite analogous to those of science. Poly- 
andry and polygamy and slavery, private warfare and liberty to 
kill, judicial torture and arbitrary royal power, have slowly 
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succumbed to actually aroused complaints; and, though some 
one’s ideals are unquestionably the worse off for each improve- 
ment, yet a vastly greater total number of ideals finds shelter in 
our civilized society than in the old savage ways. So far, then, 
the casuistic scale is made for the philosopher already far better 
than he can make it for himself. And yet, if he is a true 
philosopher, he must see that there is nothing final in any 
actually given equilibrium of human ideals. 

“ Rules are made for man, not man for rules.” 

So far, then, as the casuistic question goes, ethical science is 
just like physical science, instead of being deducible, all at 
once, from abstract principles, it must simply bide its time and 
be ready to revise its conclusions from day to day. 

It would seem, too, that the stable and systematic moral 
universe for which the ethical philosopher asks is fully possible 
only in a world where there is a divine thinker, with all envel- 
oping demands. If such a thinker existed, 42s way of subordi- 
nating the demands to each other would be the finally valid 
casuistic scale, 42s claims would be the most appealing, 42s ideal 
universe would be the most inclusive realizable whole. If he 
now exists, then, actualized in A4zs thought already, must be 
that ethical philosophy which we seek after as our pattern. In 
the interests of our own ideal of systematically unified moral 
truth, therefore, we, as would-be philosophers, must postulate 
a divine thinker, and pray for the victory of the religious cause. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Miss Mary H,. LEONARD. 








Andover Review, Boston, May. 
HE American people are agreed on at least two points in 
relation to public schools. First, morals are to be taught; 
second, no sectarianism is to be allowed. But they differ 
widely on questions of practical application, 

Is there a distinct line between moral and religious training ? 
Can a true system of ethics rest on any other than a religious 
basis? Is it possible to give a certain amount of religious 
instruction without sectarianism? Is the Bible, both as a 
whole, and in all its parts, a sectarian book? Dothe principles 
of American government require that there shall be uniformity 
in the religious practices of all the schools, or may it safely be 
left to the authorities in each school to use such means as will 
give the most effective moral training, provided only that no 
right of individual consciences are interfered with? These are 
questions in regard to which there is as yet no real agreement. 

The leaders of thought are always far in advance of the 
average of public opinion, In spite of the fact that there never 
was a time, when so much effort was made to guard the schools 
against all proselyting tendencies, there is evidence that the 
pendulum of educational thought, has reached its furthest 
limit on the side of secularization; nay, that it is already on the 
return beat. The best minds in the teaching profession are 
trying to find how much of the ethics of religion may properly 
be used for the quickening of moral impulses in the school- 
room, rather than how much may be omitted. 

Already fear is felt in some minds lest the secularized schools 
shall cease to be positive factors in the duties of good citizen- 
ship. The mere dissemination of knowledge is of slight value 
to the Nation compared with the quickening of the impulses 
which lead to right action. 

In the Southern States, especially, the public school is a new 
factor in the community. The sentiments of the people have 
always been in favor of religious training in these schools. 
The public school cannot become strong in these States if 
there is felt to be any danger that it will not be a centre of 
strong moral forces. 

But there is little reason for apprehension. The public 
schools of the country are not given over to irreligious 
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influences. The great body of the teachers are earnest in sup- 
port of moral principles. They will ever resist all effort to 
restrict their work to the husks of education, 

In the discussion of abstract educational questions teachers 
have not usually taken a prominent part. Perhaps one reason for 
their silence is, that they feel that, after all, the matter rests 
mostly withthemselves. Legislatures and city boards may make 
rules and laws. But religion is chiefly concerned with feelings 
and motives, and these are not determined by the form of the 
school curriculum. Every one who understands the personal 
relations that exist between teacher and pupils in a well-con- 
ducted school, knows that a teacher of an earnest religious 
nature is teaching religion, whether Bible reading and prayers 
are included in the programme or not. 

The work of the schoolroom is hard and perplexing, and 
teachers need large freedom in appealing to all proper motives. 
Especially in the lower schools they need to be untrammeled in 
the use of all unobjectionable methods for securing good dis- 
cipline and right moral sentiment. With the little ones it is 
impossible to separate moral from intellectual training. Cer- 
tain sciences may perhaps be taught to college classes with 
purely intellectual results. Even here it is difficult to see how 
instruction could be given in the higher walks of philosophy, 
literature, and some of the natural sciences without opening 
the door to moral and religious questions. 

The point most under discussion relates to the use of religi- 
ous exercises; but these, however helpful (in good hands) in 
the teaching of morals, are not vital to the purposes for which 
the school is established. Every true teacher knows that he 
can teach honesty, truth, and purity without giving them a for- 
mal place in the programme. Every incident in school life, 
every class recitation, gives a lesson in morals, far more 
impressive sometimes than those founded on direct moral 
precepts. Morality can be taught wholly apart from sectarian 
influences. 

We come then ' » the question whether it is possible for the 
teacher, if he chooses, to adopt a form of school worship that 
shall be helpful in its moral effects, and, at the same time, free 
from objection on the ground of sectarian influence. The 
difficulties in this, though apparent, are less than is usually 
supposed. 

In many rural communities, all the children come from 
homes that are known to hold similar forms of faith and wor- 
ship. In such places, there would seem to be no strainings of 
the rights of individual consciences if some of these forms are 
adopted in school. In city schools the case is different, but 
the difficulties are not usually insurmountable. 

It may be urged, that in the present friction of feeling 
between Catholics and Protestants, it is impossible to intro- 
duce any religious exercise into ordinary schools without 
arousing the suspicion of one party or the other. Such exer- 
cises, as already remarked, are not essentia: to the teachings of 
morals, When the practical difficulties are very great, it may 
be wise to dispense with them. But there is nothing in the 
situation which calls for universal denunciation of such exer- 
cises. 

The point that has caused so much conflict of religous opin- 
ion is the reading of the Bible. The most serious difficulty 
relates to the exclusive use of the King James Version. Where- 
ever any decided feeling on this point manifests itself among 


the public school patrons, there is probably more wisdom in 
the omission of Bible reading, than in heated controversy; but 
it is hard to see why, in those schools that present no practical 
difficulties, the Bible should be thrust out. To require the 
teachers to teach literature and morals, and to forbid the use 
of the best book of morals, and the noblest literature the world 
has ever seen, seems more worthy of the Dark Ages than of 
the nineteenth century. 

It is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the 
fitness to give effective ethical instruction will be held to be @ 
necessary qualification for appointments to teaching posi- ° 
tions in all our public schools. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC MOVEMENT AND CATHOLIC 


PHILOSOPHY. 
WILFRID Warp. 
Dublin Review, April. 
O adjust the claims of the medizval scholastic philosophy, 
of which we have been authoritatively reminded by the 
present Pope, to the claims of the methods and substance of 
advancing thought is a very practical question to all of us who 
are interested in Catholic education. We cannot be neutral 
in face of contemporary intellectual movement. We shall not, 
if we are wise, put aside the thoughts of the great modern 
thinkers of Germany and of the British Islands as of noaccount. 
Exaggeration has been said to provoke reaction, and undue 
contempt for these philosophers may well be followed by too 
great deference tothem. Both the thinkers and their thoughts 
have a claim on our attention. Yet the schoolmen, who wrote 
in a different stage of the history of philosophy, often deal 
slightly, or not at all, with subjects which occupy a large space 
in the writings of these modern thinkers. 

The details ot the evolution theory, and its bearing especially 
on man’s moral nature, the external world controversy, as con- 
ceived from Descartes onwards, and resting in the first instance 
on scrutiny by the individual of the limits of his knowing 
power, the analysis of the sense of moral obligation as a phe- 
nomenon—these and similar questions loom large and impor- 
tant in the thought of the present hour, and they are touched 
slightly, or in some cases not at all, by scholastic writers. How, 
then, are we to combine the study of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas with the duty of taking our part in contemporary phil- 
osophy ; with asserting the power of Catholics to hold their 
own in current psychology and ethics as well as in current 
biology and astronomy; with giving continued evidence that 
the Church’s respect for tradition and authority is in no way 
contrary to true intellectual liberty, or injurious to intellectual 


. Vitality, but serves in the main only to discipiine our thought 


and restrain it from license—to perform the functions of drill- 
master and not of prison-warden ? 

The apparent difficulty of reconciling these things resuits 
from the fact that the phrases and opinions of St. Thomas have 
been adopted, to the exclusion of his method. 

The first distinctive note of the scholastic period and the 
scholastic method is liberty—freedom of discussion. 

Another note that strikes us is the change that came in with 
scholasticism in the attitude of Catholic thinkers towards the 
great philosophers who were external tothe Catholic body. In 
patristic days suspicion and opposition to Plato and Aristotle 
were quite as marked as sympathy with them; whereas it is 
scarcely too much to say that among the later schoolmen 
respect and even reverence for those heathen thinkers were 
almost universal. In the case of Aristotle the change is of 
course, the more pronounced ; but in that of Plato it is also 
striking. 

A third point which strikes one is that with the Scholastics, 
in dealing with contemporary controversy on Metaphysics or 
Psychology, the light of reason alone was invoked ; opponents 
were met on their own ground ; the shyness which the Church 
had so long shown of philosophical studies, and of discussion, 
was put aside in the schools; the philosophical writings cur- 
rent among the non-Christians of that age, of the pantheist 
Averroes, of the Arabian Avicenna, of the Jew Maimonides 
were read, and their theories debated. The complete works 
of Aristotle were studied, and his phrases and thought grad- 
ually found their way into the heart of Christian theology 
‘itself. , 

The great fact that in the exercise of purely philosophical 
thought a non-Christian intellect may be supreme, and far 
superior to his Christian commentators, was emphasized once 
and forever by the schoolmen, and to forget it is to forget a 
cardinal point of their teaching. 

There appear to be two conceptions of the direction which 
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the Catholic philosophical movement should take. One tends 
rather to fall back on the scholastic phraseology, to devote its 
principal attention to the identical questions which St. 
Thomas had to deal with in contemporary Aristotleianism, to 
view modern thinkers, so to speak, at a distance, as enemies 
on the whole, to be read hastily for the purpose of refutation ; 
nervously, half in fear lest to read them carefully and fully will 
be to shake Christian faith, wholly in fear of adopting in any 
considerable degree opinions first advanced by thinkers out- 
side the Church. 

Very different and, indeed, diametrically opposite was the 
attitude of St. Thomas towards contemporary thought in his 
day. His example should teach Catholic writers not to give 
their chief attention to questions foreign to contemporary 
thought, but to questions which occupy the mind of the age; 
not to adhere jealously to phrases and forms of the past, but 
to be ready, as he was, to assimilate modes of speaking and 
thinking which we find in use, clothing old principles if needs 
be in a new dress; not to be shy of great thinkers, because 
they are not Catholics or even Christians, but treat them in 
that calm, kindly, candid, and philosophical spirit in which 
he and his great fellow-scholastics treated Aristotle, Plato, 
Avicenna, and Maimonides; not to fear a great thought or a 
happy solution of a contemporary controversy, because the 
thinker who first expressed it was not a Catholic; not to hesi- 
tate, if philosophy is our vocation, to study fully, carefully, dis- 
passionately all sides of crucial problems and discussions; to 
be quite prepared to find a great movement of modern thought 
outside the Church as compatible with the faith which is 
handed down to us, as portions of the philosophy of the Neo- 
Platonists were with the teaching of St. Augustine, and the 
essentia: features of Aristotleianism with that of St. Thomas; 
not to view tentative expressions of even the greatest Catholic 
thinkers as final analyses of philosophical truth. Such expres- 
sions as supplying the answer to particular questions proper 
to a given time, which naturaily lead in due course to further 
questions, must necessarily, while the human mind is what it is, 
be somewhat incomplete. 

In the science of ethics the sympathetic study of such wri- 
ters as Kant, Bishop Butler, or Dr. Martineau, gives far greater 
help in expressing exactly, with reference to the Utilitarian 
controversy, the principles of the intuitionist morality than can 
possibly be supplied by the writings of the schoolmen, to whom 
the problem was in fact unknown. 

This general view of Catholic philosophy makes possible an 
intellectuel life in the present; the other view makes specula- 
tive thought pass into archzologicai study; or at best leads us 
to view the drama of past intellectual movements as specta- 
tors, in place of living a life of thought of our own as actors in 
the great battle of philosophy. 





THE IBSEN QUESTION. 


OswALD CRAWFORD, C, M. G. 
Fortnightly Review, London, May. 

S Ibsenism to become a serious revolutionizing influence upon 
the stage, or is 1t to die out as a fad anda fallacy? That 
is the point at issue for us; but so much strong and vague lan- 
guage, has been used for and against Ibsen’s claim to take a 
place among accredited European dramatists, that a plain and 
moderate man is likely to be bewildered rather than guided to 

an opinion by the controversy. 

Unfortunately Ibsen’s friends have so far been content to 
praise in theory, and advocate, so to say, by hypothesis. They 
have not dared to “put it to the touch” of public opinion. 
Ibsen’s work has never yet been truly, and fully, and continu- 
uously submitted to the “tumultuous judgment of the pit.” 
Nothing not vigorous enough to hold its own against this 
form of public opinion can be considered a true play. It may 
be very pretty, delicate stuff in its own way, but it is nota 
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dramatic work. A®schylus and his compeers, Moliére, Shakes- 
peare, Racine, and all the famous playwrights—tragic and 
comic—who have filled the interstices in time between these 
great men, or have followed in their train; all of them have 
obeyed this law and lived. Ibsen must obey it and live, or fail 
and die. 

The Ibsenites may say that we are lacking in culture for the 
appreciation of so original a genius as Ibsen. This may be all 
very true, but I doubt it. 

It must be admitted that, from this Ibsenite point of view, we 
have still a great deal to learn. Between the Scandinavian’s 
point of view and the Englishman’s there lies a great gulf, and 
it may well be that the imperfect appreciation of his work in this 
country and in Germany, and its almost total rejection in 
France is, after all, a question of race. But that these remark- 
able works should have met with so very inhospitable a recep- 
tion from Englishmen is due probably to other causes than 
race difference; to two especialy: their plain-speaking on 
many points on which the breediny of the civilized world has 
brought itself to avoid plain speech, end their lack of style, as 
we non-Scandinavians understand style. 

Of Ibsen’s grossness too much may easily be said. It is not 
the deliberate, unwarranted, chuckling pruriency of the French 
realistic writers: it is not, as theirs so often is, mere indecency 
sought out and set forth, in order to please /’homme moyen 
sensuel, It is rather the scientific grossness, the academic plain 
speech of the anatomical theatre. It probably serves the pur- 
pose of the play, and points a moral; and it is probably in some 
measure unconscious, like the coarse talk ofa rustic boor, or 
the conversation of our own forefathers a hundred years ago. 
In Ibsen’s plays it is, no doubt, at once a note of provincialism 
and of inexperience of modern manners. 

As to the Norwegian author’s lack of style more must be 
said, for this point, in plain truth, is the main cause of his non- 
acceptance among ourselves. The more ardent Ibsenites will not 
fora moment grant that his style is anything but admirable, 
and for aught we know, it is excellent, but in its native dress 
and, only from the Scandinavian point ofview. In our English 
judgment it is beyond question bad; and when Ibsen’s oppo- 
nents deliberately stigmatize his plays as intolerably dull, they 
willalways carry the majority of English people with them. They 
are not indeed dull in their motives, nor in analysis and defini- 
tion of character, nor in their method, for at times Ibsen is 
nothing short of startling in the sudden evolution of incident 
and situation; but he is, beyond all question, to many of us, 
dull and trivial, with a terrible North-of-Europe dullness, in his 
setting forth of these same motives, ideas, and situations. As 
for the “ceaseless corruscation of wit” with which one enthu- 
Siastic critic credits Peer Gynt, 1 will take upon myself to 
declare that, after a very careful and critical reading of the eight 
social dramas, where, if anywhere, wit and humour should be 
discoverable, there is nothing which the most tolerant of 
Western critics could set down as either wit or humour. 

It is a singular fact, common, I think, to no other writer of 
any time or country, that the work which has made Ibsen 
famous at home is not that which has made him famous abroad. 
Throughout the Scandinavian Peninsula Ibsen enjoys a great 
reputation as a poet first, and as a poetic dramatist afterwards. 
His two greatest works are Peer Gynt and Brand, romantic 
dramas in verse, poems indeed rather than dramas, imbued 
with the mystical spirit of the North, and as to which his 
countrymen are lavish of praise for the beauty of their 
versification, their mingled wit and humour, and the 
serious wrestling therein with ethical problems of the 
deepest import. 

In Scandinavia these two dramas, and especially Peer Gynt, 
are almost what Goethe’s Faust is in Germany, or Ham/et with 
us. We, who are not Scandinavian linguists, must in the mean- 
time take these works on trust. They have not yet been done 
into English, and if I may judge from the quotations made by 
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some admirers, they will require a translator of rare skill and 
eloquence to do them justice. 

Tosum up, Ibsen is a pessimist, and in his Hedda Gadler which 
is undoubtedly his strongest piece of dramatic work, the plot, 
the motives, the characters, and situations are taken, not from 
life, but from the author’s dreams of what life might be if all 
his pessimistic theories were sound. Hedda Gabler, herself, is 
not a dramatis persona to arouse tragic horror, but a lunatic 
(created for ethical reasons) whose place is not on the stage, 
butin a madhouse. Ibsen is an ideal dramatist; but has he set 
up One ideai figure, and so clothed it with mortality that men 
may believe in it, and use it as a standard to live by? His 
enemies may contend that he has degraded humanity by many 
degrees, and condoned the vileness that he paints. If his types 
are to be accepted as normal the world is certainly a viler as 
well as a gloomier place than most of us have supposed. 











SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





A JOURNEY THROUGH THE AIR. 
P. VON ZECH. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, April. 
WHIRLWINDS, 


HE winds described in the previous number may be 
regarded as aerial currents. Or.ginating in the unceasing 
but vain effort of the heated equatorial air, and the cool polar 
air to attain an equipoise, they finally describe a great circle, 
whicn may be regarded as the normal condition of the atmos- 
phere. This normal condition is, however, subject to many 
disturbances through the agency of locally originating whirl- 
winds, in which the air revoives in a circle forming columns 
nearly perpendicular to the earth’s surface. 

The simplest and best known of these phenomena, are the 
harmless whirlwinds which, on hot days, originate over the 
heated surfaces of roads, or other bare surfaces, whirling straw, 
leaves, and dust, and bearing them upward. G. von Rath 
describing a waterspout which he witnessed at Bonn,]une roth, 
1858, writes as follows: “ After long waiting in vain for any 
sign of rain, heavy thunderclouds were seen advancing from 
the south towards noon of the roth of June. About one 
o’clock we saw in the same direction a pillar of whirling dust 
rising to a height of at least 700 metres. When the whirlwind 
reached the Rhine, the water over a circle of about fifty yards 
was lifted up, and the spray and foam on its surface was caught 
up into the whirlwind. Out of the blue-gray thunder- 
cloud, stretched down a yellowish-white skittle-shaped point 
of cloud, until it touched the dust pillar, which had now 
reached the left bank of the Rhine. The whirlwind now sprang 
back upon the Rhine: the water was lashed to seething, whirl- 
ing foam; and presently out of the foam,a column of water 
reared itself almost perpendicularly. The column was divided 
into three shafts, which pursued their upward course parallel 
to each other, in the direction of the descending cloud point; 
the ascending and descending columns united, and the water 
was borne into the clouds, which were floating much higher 
than the Drachenfels. The waterspout resembled at first a 
Gothic tower, but as its foot reached some shallows in the 
Rhine it contracted to a giant obelisk, advancing toward the 
southern foot of the Drachenfels, which it did not reach, asthe 
commotion in the water was only of short duration. The 
whirlwind, after lasting about half an hour, ended witha terrific 
downpour of rain. The course of the whirlwind was marked 
by fallen tiles, strewn branches of trees, and the cereals lodged 
so that the stalks in the middle of the course, which was about 
fifty yards wide, lay parallel to it, while those on the outer edges 
of the course were inclined towards the centre.” 

The ocean waterspouts are of larger size, extending some- 
times to a diameter of sixty metres, especially in the tropics. 
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Reye attributes their origin to a fluctuating equilibrium of the 
atmosphere. When the temperature of the air falls more than 
one degree for every hundred metres of elevation, an ascending 
current of air starting from a stratum of equal density is accele- 
tated in itscourse, ascending faster than it parts with its heat, so 
that it is always warmer than the strata through which it passes ; 
but should it fall only a little below the temperature of the strata 
through which it is passing, it sinks downward with ever-accel- 
erated speed. The conditions fora fluctuating equilibrium exist 
when a vapor-laden ascending current experiences a fall of 
temperature of only %° for a hundred metres of elevation. 
Moist air ascends more lightly than dry air, for the heat set free 
by the condensation of vapor in its ascent, expands the air and 
increases its buoyancy. Towardsthe partial vacuum created at 
the base of the ascending air current, the adjacent air masses 
rush in on all sides with increasing force, and are drawn 
upwards long before they can reach the calm centre at the base 
ofthe column, The watery vapor is condensed into fog; out 
of a rapidly growing cloud there sinks a second funnel-shaped 
column, which unites with the first, and, you have the water- 
spout. 

On the warm tropical ocean, under the influence of the 
sun’s rays, over a broad area, the conditions favoring a fluc- 
tuating density of the atmosphere readily arise. Very little 
disturbance may suffice to promote the ascent of voluminous 
masses of vapor-laden air, which give off their vapor as they 
ascend, and by the liberation of its latent heat cause the 
expansion of the air, and thereby accelerate its upward course. 
Under the ascending aerial masses, the pressure naturally 
diminishes, causing a barometric minimum, with a fall extend- 
ing to 700 mm. Encircling this calm region of aeria! ascent, 
there is a pressure of the atmosphere from all sides, and the air 
would rush directly towards the centre, were it not for the 
earth’s motion. Butasthe earth revolves from west to east, the 
aerial currents are subject to a deflection, to the right in the 
Northern, to the left in the Southern Hemisphere, As a con- 
sequence the currents from north and south instead of taking 
a direct course to the centre are compelled to revolve around 
it in a spiral course, which in the Northern Hemisphere is from 
north vza west, to south and east, that is, contrary to the 
movements of the hands of a clock, while in the Southern 
Hemisphere the currents pursue an opposite direction. Cen- 
trifugal force prevents the centre from being reached, so that 


. the motion of the air currents is almost circular. The revolv- 


ing currents whirl around the central column of attentuated 
air, pursuing a spiral course upward, and thereby increase the 
tenuity at the centre, and tend to perpetuate it. 

On the Equator itself, as indeed anywhere between 5° N. ‘Lat. 
and 5° S. Lat., cyclones cannot arise because the deflecting 
influence of the earth’s revolution at the ccntre is so inconsid- 
erable, there being no spiral movement within the area of 
least atmospheric resistance. An attenuated column cannot, 
therefore, exist very long, being subject to the pressure of the 
direct instreaming lateral currents. These currents operate in 


the equatorial regions approximately under 10° N. or 10° S., Lat. 


The middle point of a whirlwind advances with a speed, which, 
with the West Indian cyclones, reaches from 25 to 35 kilometres 
an hour, and further north to 80 kilometres. In the Indian 
Ocean the whirlwinds move more slowly—5-20 kilometre. In the 
North Atlantic Ocean the course of the centre of the whirlwind, 
within the tropics is towards the northwest, but between 20 
and 30° N. Lat., that is,on the confines of the trade winds, the 
course is deflected, the currents taking a northeasterly direction 
to the temperate zone. In the Southern Indian Ocean the 
storm centres pursue a southwesterly course within the tropics, 
and a southeasterly direction in the south temperate zone. 
This is accounted for as follows: In a whirlwind originating in 
the region of the northeast trades the air circles from north 
via west to south and east. The northeast tradewind antag- 


onizes the southeasterly portion of the whirlwind and decreases 
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its speed, while it expedites the course of the northwesterly. 
In the southeast the air is rendered more dense; in the north- 
west, on the contrary, it is attenuated. Asa consequence of 
the unequal pressure on the original centre, that centre is 
deflected towards the side on which the pressure is least, that is 
towards the northwest. But on leaving the region of the 
northeast trades this deflection ceases. The southern air has 
then greater centrifugal force for its increase of speed, than 
the northern cool dry air of the temperate zone, which 
originates in the northwest and flows through the southwestern 
half. A lively acceleration of speed, along with an appreciable 
attenuation will now take piace in the northeast point of the 
whirlwind. The centre of least pressure will consequently be 
defiected toward the northeast, and the centre of the whirl- 
wind must necessarily follow this direction, Similar investiga- 
tions have determined the course of the storm centre in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The right side of the cyclone is espec- 
ially feared by sailors because the wind-driven ship is inevitably 
driven towards the point on which the storm centre is advanc- 
ing and the hurricane is strongest. To get out of a cyclone a 
sailing vessel in northern latitudes must keep its starboard side 
to the wind, but be careful to keep outside the “ dangerous 
quarter.” 





CAN CRIMES BE COMMITTED BY HYPNOTIC 
SUGGESTION. 
H. BEAUNIS. 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, May. 
OCTOR BERNHEIM, whose works on Hypnotism and 
Suggestion have won him so much distinction, has just 
published in Paris a new book* of about five hundred octavo 
pages, on these subjects. His latest work, which will be widely 
read and discussed, is the development of a book by him 
“ De la suggestion et de ses applications a la therapeutigque,” 
(Concerning Suggestion and its Appiications to the Healing 
Art), of which a second edition appeared in 1888. More than 
a half of the work which has just appeared is devoted to clin- 
ca] observations. Thus it is speciaily of interest to practicing 
physicians. 

The employment of Suggestion as a remedy for disease 
increases, notwithstanding the opposition made to its use—an 
Opposition more accentuated in France than elsewhere. It 
appears strange to some physicians to see fevers, diarrhceas. 
dysenteries heiped or cured by Suggestion; but there is noth- 
ing surprising in it fora physician worthy of the name who 
has reflected on the powerful action of the mind in physical 
disease. Many times, when I was an army surgeon in Africa, 
I have seen distempers resulting from marsh-malaria, dysen- 
teries, affections of the liver improve from one day toanother, 
simply by announcing to the patient that he had been granted 
leave of absence for convalescence. In fact, most physicians 
in their practice use Suggestion without knowing it, and owe 
to it, 1 dare affirm, three-fourths of their success. Homceo- 
pathic practice is nothing but Suggestive therapeutics on a 
grand scale. 

One part of Doctor Bernheim’s book treats of Criminal Sug- 
gestions; and he puts the question: “Can crimes be com- 
mitted by Suggestion?” 

The school of Nancy, it is known, answers this question in 
the affirmative. The experiments of Messrs. Bernheim and 
Liegeois abundantly demonstrate the correctness of this answer; 
and the experiments | myself have made leave me in no doubt 
that these gentlemen are right. It must be admitted that we 
have been able to bring about only imitations of crimes—crimes 
of the laboratory—as they are sneeringly called. While this is 
true, it is equally true that it is difficult to go farther. When 
we observe hypnotic subjects reveal, under the influence of 
Suggestion, secrets which it is to their interest to conceal; 


* Hypnotisme, Suggestion, Psychothérapie, Etudes Nouvelles. 
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when we see them do acts most repugnant to their character; 
when we perceive the struggle which takes place in their minds 
between the irresistible impulse which pushes them on and the 
revolt of their sentiments and ideas—a revolt which always 
ends by their yielding to the impulse ;—when they eniphasize 
the suggestion energetically, there can be no doubt about the 
answer to be made to the question put above. When, for 
example, we see—and the fact is reported by Gilles de la Tou- 
rette, upon information furnished by Doctor Bellanger—when 
we see a married woman yield to her hypnotiser during an 
attack of somnambulism, become pregnant without knowing 
it, and then go crazy when the truth becomes apparent to her, 
can we believe it very difficult fora hypnotiser to make his sub- 
ject steal a portemonnaie ? 

It is, of course, evident that there can be no absolute proof 
of this power of the hypnotizer until some day when a real 
crime, committed by Suggestion, has beer discovered. For 
my part, I am convinced that such a day is unfortunately not 
far distant. It may be well enough to postpone the evil hour 
by denying the facts or seeking to lessen their force, but the 
time is sure to come when the question put at the head of this 
paper will have to be studied seriously by writers on criminal 
law, and legislators; and with this question will necessarily be 
joined the question, far vaster and graver, of the responsibility 
of criminals. 

When I see two children, says Doctor Bernheim, brought up 
together, educated in the same way, living amid the same sur- 
roundings, the one early manifesting instincts of honesty and 
morality which will guide all the acts of his life, the other 
acting from the first like a rascal, deaf to all good teaching, 
who obeys nothing save his evil impulses, and who will be as 
long as he lives a malefactor, / ask myself if thetr moral evolu- 
tion was not, like their physical evolution, in the germ. And I 
say to myself: Where is the responsibility? When I see a 
criminal, I ask myself, what was in its origin the natural forma- 
tion of his moral being? What part is due to his organization, 
to hereditary suggestion? What part is due to the suggestions 
of education, of surrounding, of reading, of dreams, of persons 
who have come in contact with him, of the events of his life? 
What was his capacity for resistance? How far has he been a 
free agent? What is his degree of responsibility ? 

I do not pretend, continues Doctor Bernheim, to disarm 
society. It has the right to defend itself. It has the right, in the 
interest of its own preservation, to destroy or render innocuous 
dangerous elements. It can have recourse to measures of 
social preservation. It can protect itself and make useful 
suggestions by salutary examples, by the fear of punishment. 
But can it always judge of these matters with entire knowl- 
edge? Required to pronounce on the real culpability of a 
criminal, I confess that often, on my soul and conscience, I am 
unable to give any positive opinion; the means of solving the 
question are not to be had. I would do human justice, and 
that is not always justice. 

To these words of Doctor Bernheim I subscribe with both 
hands. Let any one carefully study himself, thoroughly and 
honestly, and he will discover, | am sure, in his nature, the 
instincts, the passions, the impulses, which make criminals. 
Surroundings, education, good example, reason with some, 
religion with others, have done their beneficial work; the 
ferocious beast which sleeps in us all has been muzzled. But 
let us suppose ourselves born of criminal or alcoholic parents, 
brought up in an atmosphere of vice and debauchery, having 
before us no examples save bad ones, deprived of all instruc- 
tion, exposed to the suggestions of misery and to all tempta- 
tions. what would we have become? Can the most honest of 
us affirm that he would not have succumbed ? 


Finally, Doctor Bernheim attacks, with success, the law laid 
down by the Saltpétriére school—a law which, in my opinion, 
has been the greatest obstacle to the progress of hypnotic 
science—declaring that only hysterical persons, or those dis- 
posed to hysterics, can be hypnotized. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
SINCE COLUMBUS. 


Vv. THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOL, 


INDUSTRIES 


S. N. DEXTER NORTH. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, Fune. 


HE sheep was the first animal which man learned to domes- 
ticate; and the whole object of primitive living may be said 
to have been compassed in its domestication. The pelt and wool 
constituted the covering for man’s nakedness, and the flesh 
was his food. The evolution of primitive man has been 
accomplished by slow, uncertain steps, and accompanied bya 
scientific attention to the breeding of the sheep, with a view 
to increasing its wool-bearing powers and improving the qual- 
ity of the fiber, not surpassed, if indeed it has been equaled, in 
the care or training of any other animal, and achieving results 
commensurate with the effort. The history of this evolution 
is hardly less interésting than that of the manufacture itself. 

Wool is the only fiber which possesses the felting property in 
any considerable degree. This quality imparts to woolen 
fabrics a firmness, elasticity, strength, warmth, and durability 
altogether lacking in the products of any other fiber. No fiber 
used in textile manufacturing has an affinity for dye equal to 
that of wool. Aniline colors may be fixed on it by simply 
bringing the fibers into contact with the liquid containing the 
coloring matter. Where richness of effect is desired, and a 
fabric possessing all the characteristics of artistic development 
is sought, wool remains, as in the days of the lost effulgent 
royal purple, the unrivaled material of the artisan. From this 
pedestal of supremacy, wool can never be dethroned. 

Prior to spinning and weaving, was the felted cloth, which 
originated in Asia, the cradle of the human race; but it 
remained for an American citizen, Thomas R. Williams, to 
first successfully essay, in 1830, the mechanical fabrication of 
felted cloths. Since that time felts have appeared in innumer- 
able forms, and been applied to innumerable uses. 

When, where, and how the discovery was made that the fiber 
of wool could be drawn and twisted into a thread, which in 
turn could be woven into a cloth, cannot be told. The process 
devised at the dawn of civilization remains to the present day, 
viz., the producing of a continuous thread from the short fiber, 
and the weaving of such threads into a continuous network. 
Spinning was the occupation of women, among the lowly and 
the high-born alike. Among the pastoral nations, the men 
tended the flocks, while the women spun the wool. The con- 
temporary progress of civilization is shown by the fact that at 
the discovery of America, spinning and weaving had been 
practiced among the ancient people of Mexico and Peru for a 
period of time unlimited by any knowledge we possess, and by 
practically the same methods which obtained among the 
nations whose records came within the ken of history centuries 
earlier. ; 

When primitive woman made the first discovery regarding 
the capacity of the fleece of the sheep to be spun into yarn 
and that yarn to be woven into cloth, she compassed the whole 
of the discovery with reference to wool manufacture. All that 
has since happened has simply been the perfecting and enlarg- 
ing of that original discovery. We still spin, and we still weave ; 
and the fabrics we make are of no firmer texture or more 
beautiful design than those which existed in prehistoric times, 
We have substituted steam for the human hand; we have sim-, 
plified and multiplied processes, and thus increased the variety 
and amount of the product and decreased the cost of produc- 
tion. But in yarn-spinning, the rotary spindle continues to 
be the essential implement; all the improvements have had 
for their object, first, the application of mechanical methods 
for rotating the spindle ; second, automatic methods for atten- 
uating the fibers; and, third, devices for working large groups 
of spindles simultaneously, Weaving has always been done by 
warp yarns or threads, running longitudinally, and weft or 
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intersecting yarns thrown at right angles across the warp, by 
hand, by hand-shuttle, or by power-shuttle. 

The wool comes into the mill dirty, greasy, burry, sometimes 
washed by the farmer, but generally just as it is sheared from 
the sheep, a filthy and unwholesome thing, giving little sign of 
the beautiful white and flossy substance into which it is soon 
converted. It must first be skillfully sorted, as each fleece con- 
tains six or eight qualities of sorts. These sorts are impregna- 
ted with a greasy substance called “yolk” or “suint,” which 
must b cempletely eradicated. The elimination ofthis and all 
foreign substances, results in a shrinkage of from fifty to seventy 
per cent. 

When cleansed, the wool is delivered by rollers to the drying 
machines, where hot air and great fans are used to extract all 
moisture without tearing the fiber. Carding was done at the 
time of Columbus by a pair of hand-cards, which were simply 
brushes with wire teeth set in leather, by which tne fibers of 
the wool were reduced from their matted condition into a form 
somewhat parallel, to facilitate spinning. Daniel Bourne took 
out a patent for a carding machine in 1748, in which the prin- 
ciple of cylinder carding was rudely hinted at. This was the 
main principle of carding as now practiced. 

The present carding engine was evolved by successive steps 
at long intervals. The most important improvement during 
the present century was that of John Goulding, patented in 
1826. The invention enabled manufacturers to produce yarn 
from wool at less cost, of better quality, and in larger quantity 
than the old process. The carding is the most important of 
all the processes in the manufacture of wool. Prof. Beaumont 
estimated that in a modern carding ergine, the wool is contin- 
ually subjected to the disturbing and intermixing action of 
twenty-five thousand points. Remembering thatthe operation 
is three times performed, we can imagine how complete is the 
transformation to which the sorts of wool are subjected in the 
carding process. Wecan thus see how much more perfect is 
machine-carding than anything that was possible under hand 
manipulation. 





THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF BRITAIN. 
R. SEYMOUR LONG. 
Westminster Review, London, May. 
ILL lately, the ideas of most Englishmen, on the primitive 
population of their island, might be summed up with 
approximate correctness after this fashion. 

The first inhabitants of the country were ancient Britons. 
They were savages who went about naked, or clothed only in 
skins. They stained themselves blue with the juice of wood. 
Their priests were called Druids and performed mysterious 
rites under oak trees. In this general description were lumped 
together all the different people who lived in Britain prior to 
the Roman invasion. 

Of any difference between the various Celtic tribes who 
passed under the name of Britons, still less of any earlier inhab- 
itants than the Celts, few had any notion. Science has, how- 
ever, thrown a flood of light on what once seemed impenetra- 
ble darkness, and it is proposed here simply to give a brief and 
popular account of the best ascertained facts concerning the 
ancient inhabitants of this country. 

The first people of whom we have any knowledge, as having 
lived in the island, were a few wandering savages of the lowest 
type, who obtained a scanty livlihood by the banks of the 
rivers. They have left but few remains behind them, which 
are principaily the rude stone implements which served them 
as weapons. They are known to geologists and archeologists 
as the men of the palzolithic or old stone age. 

These aboriginal savages disappeared, and were succeeded by 
a people of the neolithic, or new stone age, which survived as 
a distinct race to historical times, and it is even probable that 
many now living in this island are sprung from their blood, 
Their clothing was of skins, and it is probable that to them, 
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the painting of their bodies with woad, and the origin of 
Druidism should properly be ascribed. 

The accounts left by Casar and Tacitus prove clearly that 
the physical features of some of the tribes they mention were 
not Celtic. Tacitus compares the Silures,a people of South 
Wales, to the Iberians, or primitive inhabitants of Spain, whose 
decendants are known as the Basques. And the most recent 
authorities are disposed to agree with the Roman historian, and 
to consider it, at least, highly probable that a considerable pro- 
portion of the early inhabitants of Britain and Ireland belonged 
to the Iberian race. Early Irish legends and traditions too, 
indicate the existence of an Iberian people before the coming 
of the Celts, and of a prolonged struggle between the two 
races, ending in their incorporation. As late asthe ninth cen- 
tury, an Irish writer compiled a kind of glossary of the non- 
Celtic language spoken in part of Munster in his day. 

Besides this Iberian or Ivernian element, it is probable that 
a portion of the pre-Celtic population in the northern part of 
the island, belonged to the Ugrian race, a branch of the great 
Turanian family whose original seats were the northern por- 
tions of Europe and Asia and whose modern representatives 
are the Finns and Lapps. The Celtic invaders appear to have 
reached the island about 500 B.c. They may be divided into 
two great branches, the one represented by the Irish and the 
Scotch Highianders, the other by the Welsh. The former 
division is designated by modern scholars, the Goidelic, and 
the latter the Brythonic. The Goidels drove the Ivernians to 
the West and North, and were in turn driven in the same 
direction by their Brythonic successors, but there is evidence 
that even after the departure of the Romans the Goidels still 
lingered as a distinct people in Wales and Cornwall. 

In government and religion there appears to have been a 
marked distinction between the two races; the Goidels were 
goverened by kings of the old heroic type, who, like the early 
Greeks, traced their origin to the Gods. The Brythons were 
in a more advanced political condition. Theconstitution pre- 
vailing among them bore the form of an aristocratic republic. 
Their religion was a somewhat attenuated polytheism akin to 
the mythology of other Aryan nations. The same deities were 
more or less worshiped by the Goidels, but they had also 


adopted from the Ivernians the curious magical system known 
as Druidism. 

Following the withdrawal of Rome, the Brythons, being 
driven back by Teutonic invaders from the eastern part of the 
island, encroached upon the Goidels to the West, and either 
expelled or incorporated them. 

The country between the line of the Forth and Clyde in the 
North, and the Solway and Cheviot Hills in the South, appears 
to have been inhabited mainly by tribes of Brythonic stock, 
though with a strong Goidelic, and perhaps, Ivernian element 
in the Southwest. To the north of the Roman province was 
the great tribe of Caledonians, who, there is no reason to 
doubt, were of Goidelic stock. Their name, however, disappears 
from history before the departure of the Romans, and the 
tribes who invaded the province are now spoken of as Picts and 
Scots. The latter were admittedly Goidelic Celts, but the eth- 
nology of the Picts has been made the subject of heated dis- 
cussion. It is now generally conceded that they were neither 
Celt nor Teuton. According to Professor Rhys, the Picts were 
the descendants of the Neolithic inhabitants of the island, who 
had extended their power over the Caledonians and other 
Goidelic tribes to the South, and probably over some Brythonic 
tribes also. It would thus appear natural to regard them as a 
branch of the great Ivernian race which preceded the Celts on 
the island, but there are several objections to the view. The 
more likely theory, on the whole, appears to be that of those 
scholars who regard the Picts as belonging to the widespread 
Finno-Ugrian race, a division of the great Turanian family, 
which is at present distributed over Northern Asia. This 
people were, no doubt, widely diffused in Northern and East- 
ern Europe. and even at the present day are represented by the 
Finns and Lapps. There is a passage in Bede too, formerly 
deemed incredible, in which it is stated that the Picts came 
into Britain from Scythia. The Scythians were, there is little 
doubt, of Turanian, and probably, mainly Ugrian origin, and 
the accounts we have of their manners and customs resemble 
in many particulars what is related of the Picts. 
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THE LAW OF NATURE. 
FRED M. TAYLOR. 


Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, April-Fune. 


SOMEWHAT noteworthy feature of recent social philos- 
ophy is the apparently quite general discarding of the 
time-honored doctrine of natural right or natural law. The 
adherents of this theory are probably still numerous in legal 
science, scarcely less so in ethical philosophy, somewhat fewer 
in general sociology, and quite rare in political economy. But, 
few or many, they seem to be in that peculiarly modest mood 
which becomes the professors of a creed daily characterized as 
a great superstition, an exploded fallacy, a chimera of abstract 
ethics. What, with such very mild defenders and such vigor- 
ous assailants, the venerable doctrine is almost out of court. 
When one remembers that for nearly twenty-two centuries this 
doctrine had practically universal acceptance, that it was the 
creed of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, Gaius, 
Augustine, Aquinas, Grotius, Hooker, Locke, and Kant, its 
present forlorn state is certainly remarkable. Hardly less note- 
worthy is the diverse character of its enemies, especially the pres- 
ence among them of one class—the radical reformers. In every 
other epoch reformers, as such, have made the appeal from 
the existing order to the ideal order, from man’s iniquitous law 
to nature’s righteous law, their chief reliance in the conflict 
with long-established abuses. In our day, for the first time, 
they demand the discarding of this conception as a needless 
fiction, a senseless obstacle to social progress. 

However, we are not concerned either with the motives of 
the new school of reformers or with the practical consequences 
of their teachings. The simple fact is that there is a most 
astonishing acquiescence in their denunciation of the doctrine 
here considered. Is this acquiescence warranted? Is natural 
law a myth, an exploded fallacy ? 

The conviction of the writer is that consent to this proposi- 
tion has been somewhat too hasty; that, in fact, even if we 
choose to discard the name, still all that is essential in the doc- 
trine remains and must remain. 

A proper understanding of what is meant by natural law is 
best obtained by getting a clear idea of its primary, central 
principle. This we find to be the assertion that there exists a 
standard of right independent of, and supreme over, the will of 
man. That this principle is the truly primary element in 
natural law, is most clearly established from a consideration of 
the circumstances which attach to the origin of the doctrine, 
and of the practical part which it has played in the course of 
history. 

As to its origin, we learn from Zeller that the concept, 
natural right, was first isolated, as in antithesis to positive or 
legal right, by Hippias, a Sophist of the last half of the fifth 
century before Christ. At that time Greek thought was just in 
that stage of critical skepticism which necessarily precedes 
any real development of science or philosophy. In ethics, as 
elsewhere, the spirit was bound to show itself. Enforced by 
teachers, poets, and statesmen, as binding on all, was a great 
body of maxims, customs laws. It was inevitable that the 
new school should address to these rules of conduct an 
ethical guo warranto; should ask whether, after all, these 
rules constitute the ultimate right; whether back of the right 
which springs from enactment there is not also a right which 
is from nature. Felix Dahn very justly remarks that the ask- 
ing of this question is the beginning of political philosophy; 
he might have added, of ethics and scientific jurisprudence 
also. If the question receives a negative answer, we have, with 
the asking and the answer, not only the beginning but also the 
end of all ethical philosophy; for, if there is no law rightly 
dominant over the capricious will of man, there is certainly no 
rationality in the domain of right. 

The concept, natural law, has played a principal rdle in three 
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great historical movements, three epochs of civilization: the 
development and perfecting of the Roman jurisprudence ; the 
evolution of modern international law; and the making of 
that revolution which, beginning in France, has established, or is 
establishing, in all Europe the ascendency of democratic ideas. 
It is not difficult to discover what was the nature of the con- 
cept which in these different epochs accomplished such vast 
results. In each case it was an appeal from laws and insti- 
tutions of human enactment to an order of rightsas perfect as 
they are imperfect, as eternal as they are temporary—the Law 
of Nature. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the same principle is as much 
in force to-day as at any time during the twenty-two centuries 
since its formulation. There is no complete substitute for 
natural law; and we are brought to the conclusion, that to 
designate the law which ougAt to be in antithesis to the law 
which 2s, we shall find it best, on the whole, to retain the old 
phrase, 
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DEAN CHURCH AND THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 
THE EDITOR. 


The Month, London, May. 


MONG those who fought on Newman's side the battle of 
Oxford Tractarianism, but drew back when their leader 
crossed the Rubicon, one of the ablest and one whose great 
ability and high reputation give him a right to be heard, has 
left behind him a Héstory of the Oxford Movement, especially 
valuable because it brings out into strong relief how Newman 
was the real author, the life and soul of Tractarianism; at the 
same time choragus and coryphaus, the leader of all the rest, 
and himself the chief actor in the play. 

To the Catholic reader it seems passing strange that a man 
of Dean Church’s remarkable talent and noble character could 
have remained content with the Anglicanism which, as a dog- 
matic creed, Cardinal Newman had torn to shreds; yet as we 
read the concluding chapters of Dean Church’s book we must 
confess our inability to arrive at any certain solution of the 
problem. It may have been due to an innate and natural 
shrinking from an utter rupture with all existing associations, 
or to any one of many other causes. Perhaps as much to the 
sentiment to which he gives expression in the following 
passage, as to any other motive: 

The feeling which had often stirred, even when things looked at the 
worst, that Mr. Newman had dealt unequally and hardly with the 
English Church, returned with gathered strength. The English 
Church was, after all, as well worth living and fighting for as any 
other. It was not only in England that light and dark, in teaching 
and in life, were largely intermingled, and the mixture had to be 
largely allowed for. 

Now this means, if it means anything, that Anglicanism, 
though illogical in theory and incapable of an ideal, is never- 
theless a system which does not work ill. The writer has, 
through God's providence, found himself in it, and to it he is 
tied by strong ties of affection and loyalty. It is the historical 
argument and one which has great force with historical minds 
such as Dean Church’s undoubtedly was. 

The Christian Year, published in 1827, was the first note 
that sounded the advent of the new army. The time was ripe 
for great collisions of principles and arms. There was room 
and there was a call for new effort; and the sermons of Dr. 
Newman in St. Mary’s proclaimed that the new warfare was 
begun. Not that they were belligerent, on the contrary, they 
laid stress mainly on personal holiness. Their dominant char- 
acter was “‘a passionate and sustained earnestness,” and a pro- 
test against the “ worldliness, restlessness, softened and blunted, 
and impaired sense of truth which reigned in the recognized 
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fashions of professed Christianity”; the want of enthusiasm, 
or depth, or interests, or zeal. 

We will not attempt to follow Dean Church through his 
most interesting contribution to the history of Tractarianism. 
It is easy to find fault with individual passages, and we have 
no intention of dealing with the book in a spirit of criticism. 
But there is one sentence which speaks of the turniug-point of 
the history of the movement, and which misrepresents the 
facts of the case. 

Speaking of the respective claims of the Roman and 
Anglican Church to represent the early Church, Dean Church 
describes Mr. Newman, as finding in the modern Roman 
Church almost as many departures from primitive Christian- 
ity, as in the Anglican, and gives us to understand that the 
difficulty was solved only by the invention of the theory of 
Development. Now, it is not true that this doctrine of Develop- 
ment reconciled Newman to Rome. We have it on his own 
testimony, that it was his recognition as pervading the pages 
of the Fathers, of the Roman, not Anglican, doctrine as the 
faith that they professed. 

Looking at the book as a whole, the chief fault to be found 
with it is, that as a literary production, it is unfinished. The 
history of Tractarianism is incomplete, unless the historian 
treats of its course of development after the master spirit who 
created it had deserted the infant of his own creation. The 
inability of Pusey, Keble, and those who were left behind, to 
maintain their Oxford influence, the gradual drifting in the 
direction of Liberaiism of the leading intellects in the Univer- 
sity, the feeble folk who soon took the foremost place in the 
ranks of those who had been Tractarians, but gradually sub- 
sided into mere Ritualists, the fading away of the dogmatic 
spirit among the Ritualistic leaders, and the gradual growth of 
the critical spirit, subverting positive belief, and introducing 
the vague, indefinite, negative theology which is found in Lux 
Mundi—ail this is needed to a history of the Oxford Movement. 
Yet we have to be thankful to Dean Church for a book which 
is full of most valuable information. and written in a spirit of 
intense sympathy with, and admiration for the man of might 
who first attempted to construct, and then ruthlessly threw 
aside, the Anglican theory. 





WHAT IS JUDAISM? 
PROFESSOR ABRAM S. Isaacs, Pu. D. 
Arena, Boston, May. 


UDAISM is a religion of daily life. It is not a formal creed, 
or a scheme of salvation for the Jew only. It is a practi- 
cal religion, not a theoretical sentimentalism. It is conduct, 
rather than doctrine; for righteous conduct is the aim and 
purpose of every ceremony and rite. It is not a religion of 
asceticism, but of temperance and self-control. It has no 
theology in the common meaning of the word, and no dogmas 
that violate reason and strangle common sense. It is a religion 
for every day. “Just weights, just measures,” is its law for 
all—for the synagogue as well as the counting-house, for the 
home, the shop, the school, the forge. Its morality, however, 
is ethics based upon Revelation, the historical character of 
which is more than an accepted doctrine in Judaism—it is an 
intuition, rather. Hence Judaism is not a revelation of ethics, 
but the ethics of Revelation; and a similar Jewish intuition is 
the belief in one incorporeal Deity, the Creator and Ruler of 
the universe. 

Second. Judaism is a religion of growth, not stagnancy. It 
is largely a development. It has had its periods of ebb and 
flow, of blossom and apparent decay. Its history is a long, 
continued conflict, both national and individual. Jewish 
thought was never inert and dormant. It is perhaps only after 
the Old Testament Canon was closed that Judaism may be said 
to have properly begun. Then arose the Talmud, which was 
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law-book and literature, digest and debates, the growth of 
nearly a thousand years, which preserved the Jew from intel- 
lectual torpor, even if it intensified Jewish individualism. In 
its study the Jew learned to think. Each new development, 
each change in custom and ceremony, takes its point of depar- 
ture from the Talmud. Judaism’ has usually reflected the spirit 
of the age. It is not a cast-iron creed. 

Third. Judaism is an organic, not a mechanical religion. Its 
strength depends upon the universal consciousness of the 
Jew—the subtle, indefinable sense of unity through the long 
travail of centuries. The feeling can hardly be called one of 
nationality, for the Jew is a Frenchman in France, an English- 
man in England, a German in Germany, an American in the 
United States. The sentiment is remarkable for its perma- 
nence, and universality, and has been crystallized in the Jewish 
saying: “ All Israel are bondsmen for each other.” The syna- 
gogue, too, is not a church in the ecclesiastical sense. It isa 
congregation, a community, an independent society, which 
elects its own rabbi, and is amenable only to its own laws and 
the majority vote of its members or trustees. The rabbi is 
only the spokesman who lectures or preaches, but never claims 
special privileges except as teacher and interpreter. Ecclesi- 
astical discipline has entirely passed into abeyance in America, 
and in Europe it has reached its last stage of usefulness. No 
outward band holds Judaism together—its strength is from 
within. That is sufficient for its eight million adherents 
throughout the globe. 

Fourth. Judaism is a religion of the breadth. The prophets 
do not confine themselves to Jewry. Ninevah is as near to 
God as Jerusalem. The Book of Esther is admitted into the 
Canon, although the name of God is absent. The Book of 
Ruth celebrates the virtues of a non-Jewess, to whom David, 
psalmist, and the Lord’s anointed, was to trace his descent. 
The rabbis plainly declare that the pious of all nations will 
become partakers of future bliss, which is not reserved for the 
Jew. Hence all propaganda is avoided. The Deity is not the 
God of Israel only, but of all mankind. 

Fifth. Judaism is universal in its scope and influence. Its 
character is not to be judged by scattered laws and customs, 
but by its entire aim and mission. Its morality is all-embrac- 
ing, and its tendency is just the reverse of tribal. Circum- 
stance has compelled the Jew to assume often the appearance 
of a close corporation in his polity, religious and otherwise. It 
is not expected that the distinctive age-marks of his faith wil 
entirely pass away; but there is every probability that whenl 
conditions are more propitious the universal element in Juda- 
ism will become a more prominent factor in the world’s enlight- 
enment. The Jew is happily without sectarian taint, and his 
proved faculty of organization could not fail to be of good ser- 
vice in all works for the benefit of his fellow-men. 

Szxth. Judaism is old, but not antiquated. It is not a sap- 
ling of a year’s growth, an ism of the century, a fad of the 
hour, but a system which dates back three thousand years—a 
mighty oak, whose majestic branches are still full of sap and 
vigor. Its bouyancy has been proved by the vicissitudes of a 
singularly varied existence, its adaptibility has been illustrated 
by every fresh migration of the Jew, and every new condition of 
prosperity or serfdom. Jewish customs and ceremonies, the 
Sabbath, the festival, the prayer, the rite, are heirlooms which 
have been tenderly and faithfully transmitted from generation 
to generation. While time works its inevitable changes, 
enough survives from age to age to maintain pristine vir- 
tues and prove spurs to progress, not clogs on growth and 
development, 

History tells what Judaism was in the past. Judaism in the 
present needs only a fair field, and courts no favor. The Juda- 
ism of the future is not an unknown quantity; for if it be true 
to itself and the best utterances of sage and prophet, it will do 
its active share to spread the knowledge of God’s unity and 
the brotherhood of humanity—the Jewish ideal and mission. 
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THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF THE NATION. 
Rev. Geo. L, THompPsoN, M.A. 
Christian Thought, New York, April. 


HE religious future of the-Nation as a subject for discussion 
has a tempting sound. It looks well on paper, but to dis- 
cuss it with any degree of fulness in one short address is 
impossible. That the nation will have a future, religious or 
otherwise, can be predicted safely enough, but, in the absence 
of prophetic foresight, the‘religious future of the nation can 
be read, if read at al’, only through the medium of gathering 
probabilities. 

Let us look in the first place, at some of the factors in this 
problem, which give a strong shading of uncertainty to the 
religious future of the nation. 

The first which I will mention is the transfer of the balance 
of power from the rural to the city population of the land. If 
that time has not already come, it is not far away, when the 
power which moves the machinery of our civil affairs, which 
controls our civilization, will be the forces which centre in our 
cities. The Farmers’ Alliance movement might be pardoned 
many follies if it should put away this danger from us. 

By what elements our city population is largely increased, 
may be seen at a glance by what is taking place in New Eng- 
land. The French Canadians are in actual majority in five 
cities of New England. They will be able to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of St. John the Baptist Society in less 
than fifty years in Boston which, would then be French-Can- 
adian and the centre of the French-Canadian nation, 

Again we are rolling up population, not by the natural means 
of birth, which would secure American education, instincts, 
and trainings, but by means of a population poured in upon us 
by making our country a dumping ground for the rubbish of 
all other countries. This drainage of the lower classes from 
the old countries is likely to reach to Asia. Thirty men from 
the region of Haranin Mesopotamia, the home of Abraham, 
are employed in one factory in New York City. Such facts do 
not speak well for our future when we contemplate what they 
forecast. They indicate that the deposit which is coming to 
our shores from the drainage of the lowest classes of Europe, 
may be expected ere long to extend even to Asia. That our 
population is increasing from these countries, and from the 
lowest types, faster than we can assimilate them, is beyond 
question; and the problem now is, how much more of this 
rubbish from so many countries can we carry with safety? The 
language which we have delighted to use respecting our country 
has been: 

** Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 


In what a forge, and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.” 


This, our Ship of State, has been sailing on for a hundred 
years, has been tested also by the fiercest storm of civil war 
likely ever to break over it. But the ship which is staunch 
enough to outride the tropical cyclone, can be éverloaded till 
it sinks by the weight of its own burden. There has been 
already a rapid increase of the homeless class, and so of the 
hopeless class, a class born to the inheritance of vice and 
crime. Great as our immigration has been in the last few 
years, it is not the numbers but the quality of the average 
immigrant which has made it a serious question. 

Again, closely connected with this fact of pauper immigra- 
tion, and in some measure growing out of it, though not its 
direct cause, is the rapid concentration of the nation’s wealth 
in the hands of a comparatively few men. One per cent. of the 
people in this country to-day own one-half of all the wealth in 
the nation. Closely allied to this condition is the power of 
great corporations in controlling legislation by the purchase of 
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legislative votes. Human nature is quick to take the contagion 
of evil, and none quicker than the money evil. The purchase 
of votes is bad enough, but the large use of money in the pur- 
chase of legislative votes, is in the direction of a money rule in 
this country, instead of a manhood rule, which has been our 
strength. 

Further, we are raising in these days in the place of patriots, 
a crop of politicians whose ambition is party advantage rather 
than public good; who are willing to allow the worst elements 
to exercise a dominant influence in politics, and a scarcely less 
one in legislation and government. The agent through which 
these baser elements work is the saloon, at once our scourge, 
our curse, and our shame. 

Another fact not to be overlooked in casting up the relig- 
ious horoscope of the future of this country is the aggresive 
work of Romanism against the institutions which have been 
the fruit, as they have been the support of Protestantism in 
the United States. A paper read before the last Roman Cath- 
olic Congress,in Baltimore,and warmly applauded, asserted 
that, “ The State has no power nor authority to educate.” 
Another announcement before that body of representative 
Romanists on the supremacy of the Pope which was as heartily 
indorsed, was: ‘“ The Catholics of the United States and of the 
whole world, would ever aim to uphold the authority of the 
Pope.” Clearly the Creed of Romanism in the United States 
is not different from that of the Vatican. Last, but not least, 
we see the higher criticism already invading some of our theo- 
logical centres, and a few of our pulpits. 

On the bright side of the shield we have: (1) Separation from 
the civil power, (2) the application of the voluntary principle, 
(3) religious revivals, and (4) the largest hope for the religious 
future is found in the fact that the whole system of American 
Christianity is developed in its practical and moral aspect, 
rather than in its theological and speculative; and last, not 
least, the drawing closer together of the Christian Churches 
for practical Christian work will, I think, effect the settlement 
of the problem of Christianizing the masses in the cities. This 
once settled our present religious dangers will have come to 
an end. 








Books. 





TOURMALIN'S TIME CHEQUES. 
12mo., cloth 50 cents. 


By F. Anstey. 
D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


192 pp. 


[All the events of this instructive story were crowded into the short space of an 
hour, spent on the deck of the P. and O, steamship Boomerang, on her homeward 
passage from Sidney: but if any reader should infer from that, that the story 
must consequently be wanting in incident or emotion, he has only to be told that 
the time was spent by the hero of the story in sleep; and then to recall Mahom- 
med's miracle on the unbeliever, who being taken by the Prophet to the sea 
beach, and bidden to plunge his head under water, emerged on the shore of a 
strange country, where he hired himself out, married, and raised a family. Ycars 
after, having occasion to visit the sea-shore, and the day being warm. he plunged 
in for a bath, and on raising his head above water, found himself in the presence 
of Mahommed and his witnesses, who listened to his experiences with astonish- 
ment, declaring that not ten seconds had elapsed since he put his head under 
water.] 


R. PETER TOURMALIN was lying in a steamer chair, on the 
I first-class saloon-deck of the P. and O. ship Boomerang which 
had not been many days as yet on the voyage home from Sydney. He 
had been trying to read Buckie’s History of Civilization, but the day 
was hot, and the curry, of which he had partaken freely at breakfast, 
disinclined him for mental exertion. Moreover, there was another 
distracting influence at work, Not far from him were other steamer 
chairs, two of which were occupied by young ladies; one a tall, grace- 
ful, fair-haired girl in a navy blue skirt, and the striped. cotton blouse 
confined at her slender waist by a leathern belt; the other not quite so 
tall, darker, but scarcely less pleasing. She wore a cool-looking pink 
frock, and her luxuriant bronze tresses were set off by a simple white 
flannel cap. 
Now, Peter was a flat-headed, flaxen-haired little man, yet by no 
means insensible to the charm of female beauty; still, he had not yet 
made the acquaintance of his fair fellow-passengers. The iact was, 
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he was an engaged man, and this may account, in some measure, for 
Peter’s reserve; still, ‘‘ being far from the lips that were dear,” he 
kept casting furtive glances at his fair neighbors, and thought he saw 
signs that they also honored him by an occasional notice. 

Peter was not merely an engaged man, he was so under probation. 
Miss Sophia Pinceney, the young lady to whom he had declared his 
love with impassioned eloquence, being a young woman of stronger 
character and greater intellect than himself, had determined to put 
his constancy to the test by insisting on his making a voyage to 
Sydney ; expressing her readiness to marry him on his return, should 
his sentiments have undergone no change in the interval. 

Now, as Peter reclined dreamily in his chair, he pulled out his 
francé’s photograph, with the idea that it would act as a talisman, but 
somehow it did not work; the two girls were chatting away merrily, 
and Peter looked towards them yearningly. 

At this point he resolved to make an effort; he looked at his 
watch, it was close upon twelve; only one hour to be got through 
before tiffin, he could surely contrive to kill it over Buckle. 

The bells are striking. Peter counts: One, two, three, four, five, 
and no more. 

** Looking at your watch, eh?” said his friend Perkins, approaching 
his chair. ‘‘ They put the ship’s clock back again this morning; we're 
gaining more than half an hour a day, you know.” 

Peter groaned heavily at an arrangement which made the days so 
much longer, and remonstrated that he did not know how to spend 
the weary hours. 

‘“*Then why spend them?” replied the other, who went on to 
explain that he was connected with the Anglo-Australian Joint Stock 
Time Bank, Limited, and that their business consisted in receiving 
deposits of time which people did not know what to do with, and 
lending it to busy people, who realize that Time is money. 

Peter, after many misgivings as to the possibly supernatural charac- 
ter of the transaction, was talked into opening an account with the 
Time Bank, on the basis that he should deposit his half hours when he 
found them tedious, and draw them with 5 per cent. monthly interest 
whenever he might wish to spend his time aboard. The arrangement 
appeared reasonable, and Peter put away his cheque-book, and felt at 
rest. 

Very soon he arrived home; his probation was at an end, but his 
fiancé cross-questioned him on Buckle, and poor Peter wished he had 
spent some of his time on the passage in its study. He longed fora 
quite half hour on the Boomerang, and suddenly bethought him of his 
cheque-book on the Bank of Time. Drawing a check, which he depos- 
ited, as instructed, under the nearest clock, the walls of his room 
vanished, and he found himself on board the Boomerang in a conver- 
sation with the lovely tall girl, whose first words were that she forgave 
him, bu: that indeed, indeed he must not speak to her like that again. 
Evidently they were on terms of intimacy, and this must be one of the 
spare quarters of an hour which he had deposited, but evidently he 
had not drawn the first of the series, and he was puzzled to know on 
what footing they stood toeach other. The quarter of an hour for 
which he had drawn on the Time Bank slipped by all too speedily, the 
ship vanished in mist, he was at home in his own room again, the 


clock had stood still during his absence, and once more he bent 
himself to his Buckle, while visions of the lovely Miss Tyrrell blurred 
its pages. " 
Peter drew another and another cheque with varying results, some- 
times getting a very bad quarter ofanhour. Thiscontinued tooafter 
Sophia had married him. Whenever he felt that a change to the 
steamer might be pleasant he drew a check on the Time Bank, and 
spent ic aboard the Steamer. Some of these quarters were exasperat- 
ing, and in most of them the conversation was at cross-purposes, still, 
he learnt that he was engaged to one, at least, if not to both the fair 
girls, and he could not possibly give up drawing on the Time Bank 
as long as there was any balance to his credit. At the very last, when 
matters were somehow looking desperate, and he found himself be- 
tween the two horns of a painful dilemma, he was liberated by the 
fair Miss Tyrrell, who magnanimously determined to resign him to 
the prior claims of Miss Sophia Pinceney; but Sophia insists on can- 
celing her engagement in Miss Tyrrell’s favor. But now the other 
fair one claims him too, although her fancé is on board, whip inhand, 
to chastise the man who has robbed him of her affection, Then 
comes the denouement. . . . 
I knew what would happen, when you wou/d have two helpings of curry for 
ast. Worst thing to take in the world, especially if you don’t walk it off! 
‘Why you've been the joke of the whole ship for the last half-hour. I wish you 
could have seen yourself with your head hanging over the arm of your chair, and 
our mouth wide open! . hose two young ladies over there have been in 
its oflaughter! . . . . , ; 
And these were the two whom his dreaming fancies had pictured as tenderly, 
desperately, and madly devoted to him! 
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[May 30, 1891. 


IT IS WRITTEN. A Careful Study of the Gospels as to All the 
Words and Acts of Our Lord, and Other Things Contained Therein, 
Touching the Holy Scriptures of the Olid Testament. By T. S. 
Bacon, D. D. 12mo, 107 pp. Wilbur R. Ketcham, New York. 
189qI. 

[The purpose of this work is to confute the so-called ‘t Higher Criticism ’’ of the 
day, in its bearing upon the historical accuracy of the Old Testament Scriptures, 


by opposing to it Christ’s distinct and oft-repeated, direct and indirect testimony 
to the Divine authority.] 


MONG evident facts upon which, as I suppose, we are all agreed, 
are the following: First. That when our Lord more than 1800 
years ago began to proclaim the Kingdom of God, there was a collec- 
tion of writings, known to all the Jewish people as ‘‘ The Scriptures,” 
being the same as we now have in the Old Testament. 

Second, That Our Lord, and His disciples after Him, believed that 
God had spoken to mankind in these writings of ‘‘ the Law and the 
Prophets,” and had committed those ‘‘ Oracles of God,” as St. Paul 
calls them, to the keeping of the Jewish people until then. 

Let us now, with caution and candor, and also with loving reverence 
for Him, and instant obedience to whatever He taught, traverse each 
of the Gospels in turn, and note what He said and did in any way 
bearing upon the question before us, viz.: First. Did He know, and 
in whatever He said about these Holy Writings, teach us the abso- 
lute truth, which is then of incomparable value to us, and is not to be 
questioned on account of any supposed facts from any other source of 
knowledge? Or, Second. Does the Gospel history suggest or allow 
the belief that, He omitted, or suppressed in any part what He 
did not know about this, or that He shared with the other men of 
that time in certain errors of historical facts, so that what He says as 
to the writers of the various Old Scriptures, or of the utterers of cer- 
tain sayings in them, and of what took place as narrated, is not to be 
taken as true in fact, as we are now able to discover by some recent 
criticisms of these writings ? 

This last suggestion is by some maintained upon a notion as to the 
human life of our Lord and Saviour which they represent by the term 
kenosts (Kévw6is—emptying) a term implying that as a part of 
Christ’s self-humiliation, He shared with men in any ignorance about 
the Old Word of God, which might have come upon all the Jews 
some centuries before, by the forgeries and false statements of 
some among them. 

In the wonderful narrative of Our Lord’s preparing to proclaim the 
Kingdom of God, by being tempted in the wilderness by Satan; the 
tempter begins, as we may best understand it, to draw Him into impa- 
tience and presumption, as a man, suffering the irritating pangs of 
great hunger, by saying: ‘‘ If thou de the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread.” But He answered and said, ‘‘ / ts 
written: Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Here it is noticeable, that He 
does not reply by any appeal to the reason of things—to man’s 
nature and dependance upon his Creator—the peace and happiness of 
a patient and quiet mind—a cheerful and contented spirit; nor of the 
wisdom of a calm submission to inexorable laws of nature. To the 
temptation He does not oppose anything ethical or philosophical. He 
does meet it with mere authority. And this is not His personal 
authority as that ‘‘ Son of God” whom the tempter challenged Him 
to prove Himself. Instead of either decreeing or reasoning, He 
quotes. Evidently He quotes from the Hebrew Scriptures. By doing 
this He declares that they are of great value to Him, as against the 
Evil One in such a conflict. And His quotation is not a mere allu- 
sion to well-known words for rhetorical ornament or added corrobo- 
ration of what is otherwise proved. It is a citation as in itself suffi- 
cient proof of what He has to reply. Something as a lawyer may 
recite ifsissima verba from a statute or decision, as the most complete 
refutation of what an adversary has said in argument. This, of course, 
is to affirm the absolute authority of the /ex scriffa in suchacase. It 
is so taken by the adversary who then abandons that attack. 

Bnt notice further what fart of these Hebrew Scriptures was thus 
quoted. It was what the Church of Christ, and the Jewish people, 
for, at least, two thousand years, has called Deuteronomy, or the 
Fifth Book of Moses; and Jesus’s citing it, naturally implies that this 
was what God had said to men by His Prophet Moses. In numerous 
other instances Christ cites the authority of Scripture as final and 
absolute. 

Some 80 or go years ago, a German writer (Dr. Witte) began to 
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question this, and formed a party, which has now adherents in Eng- 
land and America, and which, with some considerable differences of 
detail, agree in maintaining that most of the Old Testament is the 
writing and compilation of unknown men, who lived only some 400 or 
500 years before our Lord; that these did not attach their own but 
fictitious names, or those of famous men known, or at least believed 
by tradition to have lived ages before—as David about 1000 B. Cc. 

Moses about 1500 B. C., and so on. Such a conspiracy to deceive the 
people could not have deceived Satan, and had there been any truth in 
it, Satan had only to reply to the quotation that it was the imposture 
of some cunning scribes, and not the inspired writing of Moses the 
Prophet of God. 

But why should we accept the conclusions of this ‘‘ Higher Criti- 
cism?” It is evidently not the work of very devout souls, searching 
to learn what God says; but rather of mere literary ambition and 
eagerness to find anything new to oppose to traditional beliefs. 

In fact such Criticism in some instances has been very amusing, 
whether so intended by the writers or not, in merely showing what 
fictitious paradoxes can be plausibly maintained by ingenious conjec- 
tures of the kind. In other cases it seems to have done good service 
to truth by separating some ancient fables and falsehoods from his- 
tory. But for true interpretation of God’s Book, we must begin with 
faith and reverence and so proceed throughout. 

Without doubt somebody has been following an ignis fatuus across 
the fens—but which of the two is it? The Kingdom of God as He has 
illuminated it with His Word now for twenty-four centuries, iucluding 
the Advent of our Lord and what He said to men in bodily presence * 
—or the followers of a Higher Criticism which contradicts that ? 





THR TRAGIC MARY. By Michael Field. Square 12mo, pp. 261. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1890. 


[The English lady who writes under the xom de guerre of Michael Field thinks 
so well of the infelicitous title she has given to this drama in blank verse, that she 
considers it necessary to acknowledge her indebtedness for that title to Mr. Pater’s 
Essay on Rossetti. Her heroine is Mary, Queen of Scots,and the time of the 
play's action extends from the evening of March 9, 1566—the evening Rizzio was 
murdered—to the evening of June 1s, 1567, at Carberry Hill, when and where 
Mary and Bothwell separated never to meet again, he taking flight and she sur- 
rendering herself to the confederates and their army. The author cannot be con- 
gratulated on the portraits she has drawn of Mary and Bothwell. In this play 
Bothwell shows but few characteristics of a gentleman, becoming a border ruffian, 
whose violence and rudeness could hardly have recommended him to the Queen. 
She, on the other hand, manifests little of that splendid courage, that brilliant 
intelligence, that manlike spirit which even her enemies have conceded to her, 
and which have made her one of the great figures of history. Far more consonantly 
with historical truth is Mary delineated in General John Watts de Peyster’s 
drama, “‘ Bothwell,’’ published some seven years ago, where also the hero of his 
drama is depicted ina much more attractive light, standing out in bold relief 
against the plotting knaves,led by her faithless half brother, who surrounded 
Mary. It is probably from want of skill that the author of ‘* The Tragic Mary” 
has drawn two characters so unlike those of General de Peyster’s play, since it is 
evident that the latter has been carefully studied by the English author, one scene 
presenting coincidences with ascene in ‘* Bothwell,’’ too strong not to be the 
result of direct imitation, There is room only for a digest of Michael Field’s 
excuses for her sketch of Mary.] 


HE woman who appeared to certain of her contemporaries to be 
a princess lacking in no virtue save discretion, and to others a 
creature full of guile, inconstancy, and malevolence, can but expose 
the mysteries of her nature, leaving us to resolve them. Of absolute 
knowledge we have nothing; her tragedy, clear-cut in detail, is vague 
in determination. We know, indeed, that within the compass of her 
destiny great passions held their course, and great crimes reached 
their consummation; but we are ignorant to whom to assign the 
temptation or the guilt. A few facts are before us, a murder, an 
abduction, a marriage; with regard to none of these events can Mary 
Stuart’s willbe known. Her portraits cannot aid us even toform con- 
jecture; the most genuine are the least open in evidence. The face is 
softly pale; the lower lip is sucked in as one may see a running water 
caught under by its own little waves; the eyes are oval, languid, full 
of sensitive reticence; the ample brows disinterested rather than 
frank, touched with a universal clearness and perfection. 

The extremes of antithetical judgment passed on the character of 
Mary Stuart are presented in the writings of one man, George 
Buchanan, who celebrated her virtues with his Latin muse, and after- 
wards turned them into notorious vices in the reckless pages of his 
prose Detectio. Between such devious versions of the same author, a 
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latitude, pliant and shadowy, is left for the psychologist and historian. 
The wife of Darnley and Bothwell will be various to various natures 
throughout the ages; for, like Helen, she never grows old; her attrac- 
tion is only that of an immortal being, her peerless value is that of a 
daughter of the gods. It is, therefore, possible for a dramatist to 
transcribe his sense of the facts of her life, to justify the vision of her 
as it has come to himself, and yet be reverently conscious of the 
splendid and passionate qualities of a former presentment. To a 
great poet of our time she has appeared in majesty of intellect, con- 
scious of the burthen of her own beauty, and devoting every power of 
spirit and sense to the reception or excitement of desire. The Mary 
Stuart who is now in process of canonization, has not yet been 
delineated; it is possible to dream of her, a creature perfect in action 
and forbearance, from the day of her first communion to her bowing 
down upon the block. 





JOHN HOWARD. By Rev. James J. Ellis. 
Thomas Whittaker. 


100 pp. 12mo, cloth, 


50 cents. 1891. 
ERY little is known of the private life of the great philanthropist, 
who estimated that he had traveled 13,418 miles during the three 
years which he devoted to the exploration of the prisons of England 
and the Continent of Europe ; and our author has done a good service 
to humanity in collating, from all available resources, the material 
necessary to a complete biography of one of the noblest and most 
devoted men of his own, or any age. 
Perhaps no better comment can be made upon his labors than to 
quote Burke’s magnificent estimate as expressed in the following 

paragraph: 


His labors and writing have done much to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. 
He has visited all Europe—not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces nor the 
stateliness of temples; not to make accurate measurements of the remains of 
ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosities of modern art, nor to col- 
lect medals, nor to collate manuscripts; but to dive into the depths of dungeons, to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; 
to take the guage and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt; to remem- 
ber the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all menin all countries. His plan was original, and it 
is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It was a voyage of discovery, 2 circum- 
navigation of charity. He has so forestalled and monopolized this branch of 
charity that there will be, I trust, little room to merit by such acts of benevolence 
hereafter. 


The publication of Howard’s book, says his author, marks adistinct 
era in the social life of the time. The English judges had concurred 
in the opinion that: There is no regenerating a felon in this life; and for 
his sake, as well as for the sake of Society, I think it better to hang. 

The immense change that has taken place in public opinion since 
the utterance of this horrible maxim, is largely due to Howard’s 
influence. 

The work of his biographer is full of anecdote, and presents us with 
a sketch of what we may safely regard as the type of a ‘‘ Man With a 
Mission:’’. a man on whom the beauties of Nature and Art had no 
power; a man whose subordinate feelings were all merged in the grand 
one; but of whom it might be said that: THE LAW THAT CARRIES 
WATER DOWN A DECLIVITY IS NOT MORE UNCONQUERABLE AND INVARI- 
ABLE THAN THE DETERMINATION OF HIS FEELINGS TOWARDS THE MAIN 
OBJECT. 

The volume contains a portrait from a hitherto unnoticed drawing, 
for permission to use which, the biographer expresses his acknow- 
ledgment to the deacons of Howard Chapel, Bedford, and also the 
full text of the inscription on the monument, erected to his honor after 
his death, and the first statue placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It will 
suffice here to give the closing lines of this glowing inscription, which 
was composed by Howard’s friend, Samuel Whitbread. Esq:— 


HE EXPIRED AT CHERSON IN RUSSIAN TARTARY ON THE 
XXTH oF JAN. MDCCXC. 
A VICTIM TO THE PERILOUS AND BENEVOLENT ATTEMPT 
TO ASCERTAIN THE CAUSE OF, AND FIND AN EFFICIENT REMEDY 
FOR THE PLAGUE. 

HE TROD AN OPEN BUT UNFREQUENTED PATH TO IMMORTALITY 
IN THE ARDENT BUT UNINTERMITTED EXERCISE OF 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY; 

MAY THIS TRIBUTE TO HIS FAME 
EXCITE AN EMULATION OF HIS TRULY GLORIOUS ACHIEVEMENTS. 
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‘The Press. 
POLITICAL. 


THE THIRD PARTY. 


The National Union Conference called in pur- 
suance of a resolution of the Farmers’ Alliance 
Convention held at Ocala, Fla., met at Cincin- 
nati, May 1gth, and, after preliminary discus- 
sion, the following platform was adopted May 
2oth: 


That, in view of the great social, industrial and eco- 
nomical revolution now dawning upon the civilized 
world, and the new and living issues confronting the 
American people, we believe that the time has arrived 
for a crystallization of the political reform forces of our 
country, and the formation of what should be known 
as the People’s party of the United States of America. 

That we most heartily indorse the demands of the 

latform as adopted at St. Louis, Mo., in 1889; Ocala, 

la., in 1890. and Omaha, Neb., in 1891, by industrial 
Seale there represented, summarized as fol- 
OWS : 
1. The right to make and issue money is a sovereign 
setae to be maintained by the le for the common 
nefit, hence we demand the abolition of national 
banks as banks of issue, and as a substitute for nation- 
al bank notes we demand that legal tender treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to transact the 
business of the country ona cash basis, without dam- 
age or special advantage to any class or calling, such 
notes to be legal tender in payment of all debts public 
and private, and such notes, when demanded by the 
people, shall be loaned to them at not more than two 
per cent. per annum upon non-perishable products as 
indicated in the sub-treasury plan, and also upon real 
estate with proper limitation upon the quantity of land 
and amount of money. . 

7 We demand the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. 

3. We demand the passage of laws prohibiting alien 
ownership of land, and that Congress take prompt 
action to devise some plan to obtain all lands now 
owned by alien and foreign syndicates, and that all 
lands held by railroad and other corporations in excess 
of such as is actually used and needed by them, be re- 
— by the Government and held for actual settlers 
only. 

4. Believing the doctrine of equal rights to all and 
special ag hone pd to none, we demand that taxation— 
national, State,or municipal—shall not be used to build 
Up One interest or class at the expense of another. 

5. We demand that all reverues—national, State, or 
county—shall be limited to the necessary expenses of 
the government, economically and honestly adminis- 
tered. 

6. We demand a jusi and equitable system of grad- 
uated tax on income. 

_7. We demand the most rigid, honest and just na- 
tional control and supervision of the means of public 
communication and transportation, and_ if this control 
and supervision does not remove the abuses now exist- 
ing, we demand the government ownership of such 
means of communication and transportation. 

8. We demand the election of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, ane United States Senators by a direct vote of the 





Le wn 
That we urge united action of all progressive organ- 
izations in attending the conference called for February 
22, 1892, by six of the leading reform organizations. 
That a national central committee be appointed by 
this conference, to be com d of a chairman, to be 
elected by this body, and of three members from each 
_—_ represented, to be named by each State 
ie tion, 


That this centra! committee shall represent this 
body, attend the national conference on February 22, 
1892, and, if possible, unite with that and all other 
retorm organizations there assembled. If no satisfac- 
tory arran ent can be effected, this committee shall 
call a national convention not later than June 1, 1892, 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for President 
and Vice-President. 

Additional resolutions, not a part of the 
platform, recommend universal suffrage, de- 
mand the payment of soldiers in treasury notes 
equivalent to coin, favor the eight-hour work- 
ing day, and condemn the action of the World’s 
Fair Commission in regard to wages. A res- 
olution, ‘‘ That we favor the abolition of the 
liquor traffic” was defeated by a large majority. 


NO REASON FOR BEING. 

Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), May 22.—No 
one used to the study of proceedings such as 
those at Cincinnati can fail to observe how 
large a proportion of the uproarious enthusi- 
asm our there was made up of that sound and 
fury which signifies nothing—except the con- 
sciousness of the actors that they must deport 
themse!ves that way for the dramatic effect of 
the thing. 

The thing is over, and, except for the in- 
trigues that it wili give rise to among the Na- 
tional Executive Committeemen, who will be 
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on the alert to capture for their respective 
parties such of the ‘‘ Alliance”’ shouters as are 
open to conviction in the way of trade—it is 
quite within probabilities that there will be no 
more left of this third party in a year or two 
than there was of the ‘‘ Greenback-Labor” 
party a few years ago. 

The Ledger, therefore, repeats its estimate 
of the movement when it gave the reasons for 
the rise and continued existence of the two 
great national parties, the Democratic and 
Republican : 

‘* These two parties endure—sometimes one 
of them dominant for the time, then failing for 
a while before the supreme power of the other 
—but they endure because they are founded 
upon well-established principles—not upon 
mere passing impulses. The Democratic party 
has at its base the doctrines held by the fathers 
of the Republic; and its long line of traditions 
and inspiring political history. The Republi- 
can party has as its corner-stones its vital ser- 
vices and invaluable support to the nation in 
its hours of trial in puttiug down the Rebel- 
lion; and its platform of equal justice to all 
men—including black men. 

“If the Democratic party had not been 
founded as it is, it could not have survived the 
Rebellion and the war to put it down; and the 
Republican party could not have become estab- 
lished as a permanent party but for the 
patriotic position it held, its unswerving loyalty, 
and its adoption of the principles of universal 
liberty. 

‘* As there is no such national or political 
exigency now as gave rise in the first place 
to the Democratic party, and next to the Re- 
publican party, there is no occasion or oppor- 
tunity for a permanently successful ‘third 
party ’—no reason for itto be. Hence, what- 
ever may seem to be itstemporary success, and 
whatever may be the bumptious aggressiveness 
of its obtrusive leaders, it can reach no higher 
fortune than transient or local success—to 
flourish for awhile, and then to pass away into 
the ranks of its predecessors of quick growth 
and rapid decay and fall, which are gone, and 
most of them forgotten.” 


REASON FOR CONGRATULATION. 

Cleveland Leader (Rep.), May 20.—The fact 
that few delegates are present from the South 
is very suggestive. The third-party agitators 
working in the interests of the Democratic 
party want nothing to weaken the firm grasp 
of the Democracy on the Southern States. 
They are anxious to stir up party strife in the 
North, in the Republican States, but think they 
can get what they want from the old party in 
the South. The Republican party can congrat- 
ulate itself on this conference. This third- 
party movement had to come, and its formal 
inception now will give a twelve-month more 
to study the probabilities and provide for them, 
besides doubling the chances of disaffection and 
dissolution among the incongruous elements 
thus brought together. 


THE LESSON IT TEACHES. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, May 22.—This is what 
the student of politics perceives, and what it is 
needful that the practical politician should per- 
ceive: the conscience of a large part of the 
American people is troubled. This is what the 
outcome of the Cincinnati conference teaches. 
The power of great corporations is regarded as 
oppressive; the danger of transmission of large 
fortunes from sire toson through many genera- 
tions is apprehended; the power of speculators 
and money kings to raise and lower the prices 
of necessaries of life at their pleasure is 
feared; the falsification of the ballot in various 
States is recognized; the power of wealth upon 
nominating conventions and upon Legisla- 
tures thai elect Senators is discerned. 

‘That the extent of these evils assumes exag- 
gerated proportions in the minds of the people 
doubtless is true; that some of the remedies 
proposed by the conference would work results 
far worse than the disease is certain; that there 
is not in the resolutions of the conference a 
single declaration to which reason can give 
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assent that is not likely to be found in the plat- 
forms of one or both of the old parties is cer- 


tain. But, for all this, the voice of the confer- 
ence is as ‘‘the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” It is an earnest voice, and the 


wrongs of which it complains must be reme- 
died. This is the lesson of the last futile 
attempt at the formation of a new People’s 
party. 


NOTHING NEW IN THE ‘‘ NEW PARTY.” 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), May 23.—The Dem- 
ocratic party is already the advocate of free 
coinage, Free Trade, and unlimited whiskey. 
The Republican party has already declared 
itself as the champion of the agricultural, the 
laboring, and the manufacturing classes, and 
has illustrated its claim to that title by legisla- 
tion which is now making a profound impres- 
sion upon the country. The new party is thus 
left with little beyond the Sub-Treasury and 
the fiat-money and the Know-Nothing vagaries, 
upon which it may draw with any large results; 
and even this prospect is darkened by the 
probability that the Democracy will eventually 
take all three into that yearning stomach which 
has never yet experienced the pang of indi- 
gestion. 

We would not, however, sprinkle one drop 
of chilling water upon this halcyon occasion. 
Rather, much rather, would we wait for further 
and still more interesting developments. Noth- 
ing has been heard as yet from Jerry Simpson, 
or, indeed, from Calamity Weller, nor has the 
hirsute Peffer himself spoken to any great 
extent, except with a gavel and a splintered 
desk. It is hardly worth while to close a 
jamboree from which all these powerful ele- 
ments have been omitted. The proposition to 
establish sub-treasuries in all the agricultural 
districts, where the frugal and far-seeing farmer 
may borrow money at 2 per cent. by the 
simple process of throwing a load of wood into 
the back yard, or sliding a barrel of peanuts 
down the cellar-stairs—this proposition, we 
say, long since lost the charm of novelty. It 
is useless for Mr. Donnelly to try to mislead 
us by speaking of ‘‘ non-perishable products.” 
There are no such things in agriculture. The 
only absoluteiy indestructible articles we have 
ever seen in the rural districts are the rhubarb 
pie of New Hampshire and the brindled jack- 
ass of Mississippi, and neither of these would 
be negotiable. The Sub-Treasury plan con- 
templates the indefinite borrowing upon water- 
melons, roasting ears, and gooseberries, and 
consequently, the unlimited manufacture of 
paper money to meet the demand. But, as we 
have said, this is not new. The principle in- 
volved has been advocated for centuries, and, 
even within our own recollection, by such 
financiers as Mr. Harold Skimpole and Mr. 
Wilkins Micawber. 


NOT A PARTY YET. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), May 21. 
—A new party cannot be made to order at any 
time when a few gentlemen of good intentions 
may think the creation of such an agency desir- 
able. It is always competent for such persons 
to effect an organization and call themselves a 
political party, but such action does not of 
itself make them a factor of any importance in 
the political movements of the country. The 
creation of a genuine third party—that is, a 
party which will be strong enough to compete 
with a fair prospect of success for the control 
of the country—can only arise when there is 
an effectual demand for such an organization. 
Whether sucha demand really exists is the 
question which the Convention at Cincinnati 
has been trying to settle in a preliminary way 
—for the final settlement rests not with them, 
but with the people themselves. 


A LOPSIDED AFFAIR. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), May 22.—The 
affair at Cincinnati was lopsided. Three or 


four States monopolized the convention, and 
three or four political cranks directed its delib- 
Bunt the Alliance, which meets on 


erations. 
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February 22, 1892, must either indurse the 
movement, start a fourth party, or retire from 
business. The last is what it will probably do, 
and the end of the third party will be as quiet 
as its beginning was tumultuous and dazzling. 
There is always more or less to complain of in 
politics, as elsewhere; but there probably has 
never been less in this country than at the 
present moment. 


THE SERIOUS SIDE OF IT. 

Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), May 22.—We 
have all had more or less fun out of the pro- 
posed third party, and it certainly has had 
many humorous features. But, after all, there 
is a more serious side to it than many are 
aware or willing to admit. 

The serious side of the third party, and by 
serious we do not mean alarming, is that it 
may become a compact nucleus around which 
will gather elements dissatisfied with the two 
old parties, and these in sufficient numbers to 
elect not one of their own party to the Presi- 
dency, but to defeat the candidate of the party 
most objectionable to them. In the present 
looseness of party ties this does not seem 
improbable now if tact, fairness, and good 
judgment prevail among the leaders of the 
new organization. It is a possibility, a proba- 
bility, which no thoughtful member of either 
party will fail to give full consideration in 
speculations as to the future. 


1S IT A DEMOCRATIC ALLY? 

Toledo Blade (Rep.), May 21.—With regard 
to the new party, every close observer of 
political movements will be justified in saying 
that its strength will be found inthe West and 
North. In the Sonth its vote will be trivial, 
and will not interfere with Bourbon supremacy 
in those States. Practically, its effect will be 
to hand the country over to Democratic 
supremacy, in case the new party attracts a 
large number of voters. 

We are not certain but that events will show 
the truth of the charge which has been made 
for months, that the Alliance movement, is in- 
tended primarily for this purpose, by forcing 
a division of public sentiment in the North, 
where such a division is perfectly possible, 
leaving the South solid, as it is sure to be until 
the people become more practical and more 
enlightened on political topics. 

It also becomes plain that the tariff issue 
is no longer the prominent one. The fight is 
now to be for an honest currency against a 
paper one, and a battle of all elements who 
would be injured by an era of wild speculation 
and a depreciated currency against all the 
financial vagaries to which the new-born 
People’s party has pledged itself. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), May 22.— 
While not exactly engineered in the interests 
of the Democratic party, as some Republican 
papers are claiming, the Cincinnati third-party 
movement as launched Wednesday certainly 
has the appearance of being more helpful to 
the Democrats than to the Republicans. Its 
leaders and the mass of the delegates were 
from Republican strongholds. Of the 1,418 
accredited delegates 728, or more than one- 
half, represented Ohio and Kansas. All those 
who were conspicuously earnest in urging 
immediate action were of Republican rather 
than Democratic affiliations. Taubeneck, the 
Illinois delegate chosen chairman of the 
National Executive Committee, was one of the 
three farmer representatives in the Illinois 
Legislature who stood out to the last against 
the election of Gen. Palmer to the United 
States Senate. Onthe other hand the South, 
where the Farmers’ Alliance has been strong, 
was scarcely represented, and the men who 
did attend were opposed to third-party action 
at present. 

That means that whatever harm the third 
party is capable of doing, will fall almost 
entirely on the Republican party in its Western 
strongholds. In the South and in the doubtful 
States of the Northeast, the new movement 
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will amount to little. The South is not yet 
ready to leave the Democratic party. 

And so it happens that the fatuous persist- 
ency of the Republican leaders in clinging to 
the sectional issue through all these years, in 
the hope of frightening just one more victory 
out of the North, has finally, at a very critical 
moment for the party, brought a divided North, 
and a South still disposed to act as a unit. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), May 22.—There 
would be no use in belittling the enthusiasm of 
the Cincinnati Convention on Wednesday or in 
viewing with scorn whatever importance 
attaches to the heterogeneous gathering. The 
scene after the report of the committee on 
resolutions had been received was one of vast 
excitement, such as occasionally is witnessed 
in large political meetings, and undoubtedly 
the enthusiasm of the moment waxed so con- 
tagious that the auditorium in which the Con- 
vention met was literally given over to a 
remarkable emotional display. 

There is little wonder that the platform re- 
ported by the committee on resoluions was 
adopted in the midst of this general jubilance. 
As plank after plank was read and various ele- 
ments in the Convention found themselves 
recognized in the declarations, their enthusiasm 
naturally ran high and the result is easily com- 
prehensible. There are few financial or gov- 
ernmental follies which have been widely dis- 
cussed of late and failed of indorsement in the 
declaration reported by Mr. Ignatius Don- 
nelly’s committee, but the Convention sup- 
ported the work of this committee with only 
three dissenting votes. 

Whatever influence the People’s party may 
have in the Presidential campaign next year, 
and this is, of course, to some extent prob- 
lematical, there is no reasonable doubt that 
its existence will be of greater hurt to the 
Republican than to the Democratic party. 
This fact is apparent from the attitude of the 
Alliance element as it is manifest at the South 
and at the West, the disposition, and what is 
more, the determination, of the Southern 
branch being to accomplish its objects within 
the pale of the Democratic organization, while 
in Western States, like Kansas, for example, 
the separate party idea has found its greatest 
adherence. Atthe Convention just held nearly 
one-third of the delegates were from Kansas 
alone, while Kansas and Ohio together fur- 
nished more than one-half, and the seven 
States of Kansas, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Nebraska supplied 
1,115 out of 1,417in all. Each of these seven 
States cast its electoral vote for the Republi- 
can Presidential candidate in 1888. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), May 21.— 
As the Democrats concede the right of any 
body of men to start a party of their own, 
while the Republicans are roundly abusing the 
third party men for their course, it looks as if 
the Republicans felt they had the greatest cause 
for fear. 


A POLITICAL CRAZY-QUILT, 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), May 
22.—The political crazy-quilt put together at 
Cincinnati to cover the new People’s party is 
made of snips and patches of all the crank no- 
tions and demagogic truck lying about loose. 

So far as it has any definite purpose the party 
is a recrudescence of the old Greenback party 
with a free-silver annex. 

Most of the other planks are sheer buncombe 
put in as baits for votes. Even such a local 
issue as the dispute between the Chicago labor 
unions and the World’s Fair directors is thrown 
into what purports to be the platform ofa 
national party. Theindorsement of the eight- 
hour movement is qualified so as so apply to 
the employment of labor by corporations only. 
This lets out the farmers, who are the greatest 
employers of labor in the country, but who 
would scout the idea of limiting their hands to 
eight hours’ worka day. A resolution in favor 
of prohibition was overwhelmingly defeated, 
so that the old third party is left out in the 
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cold. A resolution against trusts was choked 
off, as that was a ticklish subject to handle in 
a convention whose chief support came from 
organizations scheming to work a gigantic 
trust in farm products on money advanced by 
the government. 

The proceedings of the convention will give 
a check to the popularity of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. 


WILL KILL THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

The People (Pro.), Scranton, May 23.—It 
was a remarkable gathering and forms a 
marked period in our history as a nation, 
What the Know-Nothing party meant to the 
Whig organization this ‘‘ People’s Party” 
means to the Republican party—its complete 
overthrow. 

Those who hoped to see a union between 
this new party and the Prohibition party now 
can see how impossible itis. The Cincinnati 
convention was a gathering clamoring for 
financial reforms, and is based entirely upon 
selfish motives. The Prohibition party is 
founded on a great moral principle; fighting 
not for themselves but for the redemption of 
mankind from the slavery of drunkenness, 


THE PARTY OF NOISE, 

Pittsburgh Chronicle (Rep.) May 22.—What- 
ever may be the opinion of the reader on the 
outcome of the Cincinnati Convention, it can- 
not be said that the party ushered into being 
yesterday was still-born. The fact is, noise 
was the distinguishing feature of the body 
which explosively claims the votes of the Amer- 
ican people. The crowd was simply blatant ; 
no chance was given for reflection, or for elo- 
quent argument or stirring appeal. 

But the crowd was really excusable; it was 
clearly impossible for any considerable body of 
American citizens to become enthusiastic over 
the hotch-potch of crude ideas collected into 
the platform. To say that the sounding 
phrases read out by Ignatius Donnelly were 
other than cryptographic effusions, would be 
paying a high compliment to the so-called 
platform. 


SOME GOOD DEMANDS MIXED WITH 
RUBBISH. 

Albany Times (Dem.), May 21.—In the plat- 
form adopted by the representatives of the so- 
called ‘‘ People’s party of the United States” 
at Cincinnati, yesterday, are some sound and 
praiseworthy suggestions and ‘‘ demands;” but’ 
they are so inextricably mixed up with and 
covered up by a lot of worthless and worse 
than worthless rubbish that their intrinsic value 
is greatly impaired. Peffer, the Alliance Sen- 
ator from Kansas, who did his best to preserve 
order in the unwieldy and turbulent body, and 
without distinguished success, may be a second 
Moses; but the only point of resemblance 
noted between the two ‘“‘ law-givers” is that 
both men are addicted to long beards. 


MUCH 


REJOICING IN CHARLESTON, 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), May 
21.—We are sincerely rejoiced to see that 
South Carolina and anumber of other Southern 
States have sent no delegates to the Congress 
of cranks assembled in Cincinnati, which styles 
itself a National Conference, and in which are 
said to be some ex-Confederate soldiers who 
have so far forgotten what is due to decency as 
to join in singing an anthem to the tune of 
‘* John Brown's body.” 

The exhibition of the kind of people engaged 
in the Third-Party movement made by the 
reports of the Cincinnati Conference is likely 
to prove the death knell of the movement at 
the South, for the members of the Alliance at 
the South are not laborers, but capitalists. 
They are land-owners and employers of labor, 
and the last thing they would tolerate would be 
a ‘‘ walking delegate” on their farms who 
should buttonhole their laborers individually 
or harrangue them collectively and tell them 
they must not work for less than $3 per day 
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because it is against the interest of the laboring 
class as a whole that they should sell their 
labor too cheap. We wonder how long one of 
Mr. Powderly’s lieutenants would stay in 
Laurens County, for instance, who should 
undertake to support in idleness all the farm 
laborers of the county until their employers 
should consent to pay them 50 per cent. more 
wages than they have ever before received! 


CANNOT BE HOOTED DOWN. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Dem.), May 20.— 
It is vain for party organs to hoot down the 
third-party convention in Cincinnati. That 
conference is undoubtedly the result of an 
earnest protest against great wrongs existing 
under present conditions, and many of the 
delegates have a sincere belief in the righteous- 
ness of their mission, and are earnestly 
endeavoring to bring about needed reforms. 

In endeavoring to cry down the new move- 
ment the Democratic and Republican leaders 
are merely repeating tactics which have been 
tried vainly under similar circumstances in the 
past. All political reforms have been at the 
beginning afflicted with crankism and demagog- 
ism, and have been subjected to ridicule. They 
have also been compelled to pass through the 
fire of denunciation and defeat. It would be 
well, therefore, for the men who control the 
Democratic and Republican parties to profit by 
the lesson of this convention, and meet the 
fair demands of the elements it represents 
lest they afford opportunity to the leaders of it 
to change a mere protest into a political revolu- 
tion. 


ARE THE HONEST ENTHUSIASTS ALREADY SOLD 
OUT? 


Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), May 21.—The 
expected has come to pass. The third political 
party, now styled the People’s, is posing to-day 
as the product of the reform ideas. The chrys- 
alis has been given life and youthful strength. 
But in the platform of the party it would seem 
that the acute leaders deliberately pulled the 
wool over the eyes of the guileless enthusiasts. 
After a long list of resolutions, declaring for 
almost every practicable and impracticable re- 
form known to man, it is provided that the third 
party representatives shall determine, at the 
national conference, to be held February 22, 
1892, whether a convention shall be called, not 
later than June 1, 1892, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for a national ticket. 
In other words, it is resolved that the People’s 
party shall see how much can be squeezed out 
of the coming fall campaign before determin- 
ing whether it will be worth the while to put 
aticket in the field in 1892, or to sell out to 
the highest bidder. Such a meaning can cer- 
tainly be ascribed to the resolution, and if it 
has the color of truth in it, the honest and 
confiding members of the People’s party have 
already been sold out by the astute and schem- 
ing leaders. The Democratic and Republican 
parties will take advantage of this invitation 
**to come and see” the reformers, and from 
this time on there will be a large amount of 
diplomatic political hustling. The conventions 
of the leading parties will adopt conciliatory 
resolutions, which shall include some of the 
points of the People’s party platform. Every- 
thing will be done to pave the way to an adjust- 
ment which will mean the side-tracking of the 
deluded honest independents and the taking 
care of the schemers. This will be only the 
repetition of political history. The People’s 
party will be the reserve fund of votes to be 
striven for by the parties which will surely 
have the bulk of the vote in the coming elec- 
tions, State and national. 


HARD WORK TO “‘ CRYSTALLIZE.” 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), May 21.—The 
so-called ‘‘ political reform forces of the coun- 
try” are having a deal of trouble to ‘‘ crystal- 
lize.” They tried it at Ocala last year with 
indifferen. success; a greater array of forces 
in Cincinnati resumed the job, but the impres- 
sion prevails that it is a poor specimen of fin- 
ished product, and they will take a third 
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whack at it next February in Washington. 
True, the National Union conference adopted 
a platform, gave the ‘‘ party” a name and ap- 
pointed a National committee ; but the plat- 
form is the Ocala affair over again with unim- 
portant additions, and subsequent proceedings 
are in a manner subject to some sort of agree- 
ment with the Washington convention. Prob- 
ably there will be an agreement, for the 
Farmers’ Alliance is running the whole busi- 
ness. The work that the leaders could not 
perfect here they may be able to do nine 
months hence. 

The resolutions are notable for what they do 
not contain. No direct reference is made to 
the tariff, and both the Georgeites and Bella- 
myites are practically ignored. The usual 
thunderbolt is not hurled at monopolies. 


MAY HAVE SOME IMPORTANCE. 

Philadelphia Times (Ind.), May 21.—The so- 
called people’s parties have been short lived, 
and it is scarcely probable that those who 
joined in the organization of the new people’s 
party at Cincinnati expect a very long duration 
for it. But while it lasts it may have some im- 
portance. 

A glance at the platform adopted at Cincin- 
nati will show that this new party, as at present 
constituted, is substantially the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance under another name. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to predict 
the immediate effect of this organization. Like 
the original Greenback and other allied move- 
ments it is likely enough to tempt both of the 
two great parties into bids for its support or it 
may become no more than so much political 
merchandise. But as far as it goes it indicates 
that the revolution which gave the new Con- 
gress to the Democrats has not yet spent its 
force and the element which it represents is a 
factor that must be reckoned in the calcula- 
tions for 1892. 


THE FIREWORKS WILL COME LATER. 


Nashville American (Dem.), May 21.—The 
result is not hard to foresee. It means the 
death of the Farmers’ Alliance in the South, 
and at no distant day. The people’s eyes will 
be opened very wide when they see the real 
object of the men who have led them into this 
trap, and then will come the fireworks, It is 
safe tosay the Alliance in Tennessee and other 
Southern States will be composed of a mighty 
small coterie of soreheads before the date for 
the Presidential election in 1892 rolls around. 


EXPOSE ITS DELUSIONS. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.) May 22.—The Cin- 
cinnati product is called a new organization and 
is named the People’s party. But in glancing 
over the platform the most remarkable thing 
thai suggests itself is the absence of new ideas. 
With the exception of the Sub-Treasury scheme 
there is probably not an idea formulated which 
cannot be found in the declaration of prin- 
ciples of the old Greenback party. 

The present effort to resuscitate that party 
should be met with the same vigor and earn- 
estness. Error cannot withstand fair and open 
discussion. If the Republican newspapers will 
fearlessly expose the delusions of this new cru- 
sade against honesty and sound business princi- 
ples, the intelligent, fair-minded people of this 
country will place the same heel of condemaa- 
tion upon it that they did upon its predecessor 
in 1875. 





THE QUO WARRANTO ISSUES. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), May 22.— 
The counsel for the State of Connecticut in the 
quo warranto cases, representing the claims of 
the Democratic party in the controversy, have 
filed a reply in the case brought against Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Merwin. No reply has yet 
been filed in the case brought at the relation of 
Judge Morrisagainst Governor Bulkeley. In 
the reply filed, the State Attorney denies all of 
the allegations of fact set up by Republicans in 
their answers, and also the principal facts 
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alleged by the House committee on the canvass 
of votes, in the report which was made and 
accepted last winter, and which are made a 
part of the defendant’s answer. The Demo- 
crats have, in reply to the claims of the Repub- 
licans that illegal ballots were counted and 
legal ballots were rejected, set up in their 
reply that legal ballots for Joseph W. Alsop 
were not counted, that mistakes were made 
against him in the count, and that illegal bal- 
lots for the office of Lieutenant-Governor were 
counted for George A. Bowen, and others than 
Joseph W. Alsop. The issues of fact, thus 
raised by the Republicans and met by the 
Democrats, will evidently require an examina- 
tion into the facts concerning the ballots cast 
in nearly all of the towns of the State. 
Whether the investigation can be finished be- 
fore January, 1893, is a question concerning 
which lawyers will differ. The Democrats are 
evidently willing to make their contest upon 
the issues of fact, as well as those of law, over 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor. Whether 
the decision will be made in time to benefit 
any of the several claimants for the office is 
another question. 





THE SOUTH WANTS REPROCITY. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), May 21.—The 
Democratic dissent to the progress of recip- 
rocal commercial engagements inaugurated 
under the present administration is weakest in 
the South. The business strength of the policy 
strikes Southern commercial communities, 
especially those on the Gulf of Mexico as New 
Orleans. New Orleans has been very enter- 
prising with respect to Spanish-American 
trade, and for years has had direct steam com- 
munication with Mexican, Central American, 
and West Indian ports. The Spanish conces- 
sions to our Government will indefinitely am- 
plify thistrade. Treaties with Mexico and the 
Central American republics will still further be 
to the advantage of New Orleans. More than 
that, strong advantages must accrue to the 
people of the whole Mississippi River valley up 
to the sources of the river. We have the 
natural advantages over all European rivals. 
The river improved, as it should be for steamers 
and barges, will surely become the great 
channel of a mighty Northwestern trade, New 
Orleans and Galveston being the seaports. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), May 23.— 
Within a few days a steainer wiil arrive at this 
port with a cargo from Brazil. She is the 
pioneer of the first regular line that has been 
established between the United States and 
South America since the realization of reci- 
procity. To Baltimore belongs the credit of 
this enterprise. A second steamer of the same 
line left Brazil for Baltimore yesterday, and 
week after next the other steamer, with a full 
Baltimore cargo, will sail for Rio and Santos. 
Arrangements are now being made for the 
establishment of regular lines between Balti- 
more and Eastern Mediterranean ports. The 
charters for the autumn export trade are 
numerous, and in all respects the commerce of 
Baltimore is on the increase. It is now nearly 
$90,000,000 annually, not including the bulk of 
the coastwise trade. The busy times in the 
shipyards along the Patapsco are in full har- 
mony with the general advancement. At no 
time in the city’s history have its various 
steamship lines been so excellent or so numer- 
ous. The fact that their first-class passenger 
traffic is constantly increasing shows the quality 
of the accommodations they offer. 





AN UNFORTUNATE STATESMAN.—Mr. Blaine 
is certainly the most unfortunate of statesmen. 
It so happens that in critical situations, when- 
ever the pack of detractors, always yelping at 
the heels of greatness, becomes more than 
usually vociferous, and he has need of all his 
mental astuteness, he is invariably seized with 
a vertigo or sunstroke, or is laid low by the 
gout. His present illness is extremely aggra- 
vating. He is being attacked in front with 
charges of using the State Department to fur- 
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ther the special interests of Elkins, Mills & Co. 
in the Bering Sea, while Russell Harrison is 
claiming that all Blaine’s ideas and hopes orig- 
inate and centre in the brain and interest of 
Papa Harrison.—A merica (/nd.), Chicago, May 
21. 





FOREIGN. 





PUBLIC CHARITY IN EUROPE. 


Le Petit Journal, Paris, May 11.—In Bel- 
gium the authorities are attempting to replace 
poor-houses with agricultural colonies, where 
the incapacitated, convicted mendicants, and 
voluntary applicants are received. Labor is 
compulsory. Nearly everything produced is 
consumed in the colony. Large stretches of 
land, where once nothing grew except the 
heath plant, have been fertilized. Still these 
establishments have been criticised as failures 
from the moral aspect, and ineffectual in the 
degree of relief they afford. They have been 
described as schools of corruption for the peo- 
ple of weak character they are designed to 
harbor. In Austria the authorities charged 
with watching over the public safety can 
require persons capable of working to prove 
within a given time that they have regular 
means of livelihood, under pain of imprison- 
ment from a week to three months. The 
towns can furnish unfortunates with work and 
wages, and if they refuse they must undergo 
the penalty. In Sweden a person wandering 
from place to place with no occupation, first 
receives a warning, and in case of a repetition 
of the offense is placed under restraint, excep- 
tions being made of the aged and the infirm. 
In England indolent and disorderly persons are 
punished with a month’s hard labor‘ vagabonds 
with three months; and not only beggars and 
wretches, who simulate infirmities, are ac- 
counted as such, but those who abandon their 
wives and children to public charity. Old 
offenders can be sentenced for a year, and, in 
the case of men, the penalty of flogging may be 
added. If most recent laws have established 
light penalties for mendicity, they have at the 
same time empowered the authorities to confine 
the condemned for a longer or shorter time at 
the expiration of their punishment. Work- 
houses, for example, have been established 
since 1885 in the Canton of Luzern, in the 
Canton of Bern, in the State of New York, in 
Brazil, and also in the kingdoms of Austria 
and Holland. The inmates are nearly every- 
where set at agricultural labor. In Ger- 
many the laws against paupers were form- 
erly simply repressive, and often very cruel 
against those who attempted to gain their 
support by open beggary. Not being supple- 
mented by measures designed to ameliorate the 
lot of the unfortunate,and enable them to 
obtain the means of existence, these laws were 
found insufficient, and the State recognized the 
necessity of creating a system of public charity. 
The consequence of its establishment was that 
those who would not accept its’benefits, namely, 
confirmed beggars and vagabonds, were 
menaced with extremely severe punishments; 
yet these penalties have proved useless, be- 
cause assistance has been insufficiently organ- 
ized. It is confined to asylums maintained 
by communes and districts, which receive 
strangers without work for a few days, warn 
them of the laws against begging, and turn 
them out of doors to beg again. There are 
also colonies in which work is obligatory, 
seeking to serve as intermediaries between 
producers and consumers and to find places for 
domestic servants, establishments whose utility 
is neutralized by the necessity of showing pass- 
ports and /ivrets and by the introduction of 
corporal punishment for adults. In Italy, 
where the penalties against beggary are the 
most severe, because the evil is more ripe there 
than in any other country, medicants and the 
habitually idle are liable to imprisonment, but 
those who are unfit for labor are sent to the 
charitable institutions, which are obliged to re- 
ceive them. Under the law on charitable institu- 
tions, passed by the Italian Parliament last July 
against the protest of the Clerical party, all the 
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benevolent establishments which have for their 
objects to aid the poor or the sick, to furnish 
instruction, or in any sort ameliorate the moral 
or material condition of the people are sub- 
jected to vigorous State control. 


THE NEW ORLEANS AFFAIR—A LES- 
SON TAUGHT BY BLAINE. 


Chicago Tribune, May 23.—The detailed 
correspondence in the diplomatic controversy 
between Italy and the United States, growing 
out of the New Orleans lynching while it 
does not add any new information to the record 
of the case as already known, so far as the facts 
are concerned, is none the less of great value 
as furnishing another illustration of the deter- 
mined stand which Secretary Blaine took in 
the matter and of his resolute purpose not to 
be bullied by the Italian representative. The 
following report of the conversation between 
Mr. Blaine and Baron Fava, March 26th, is 
refreshing reading for Americans: 

Blaine—It is absolutely impossible for the Federal 
Government to interfere with the administration of 
justice inasingle State. I am astonished that after 
your ten years’ residence in this country you have not 


succeeded in impressing your government with this 
fact. 


Fava—I have no reason to reproach myself and you 
know it. Neither my government, however, nor any 
other country will be convinced that your internal laws 
are an obstacle in the way of justice. 

Blaine—Still, you informed your government on a 
former occasion that it was impossible forthe Federal 
Government to interfere with the other States, and now 
—([Mr. Blaine was excited. ] 

Fava—This is different and a new case, 

Blaine—Y ou ask what is impossible. You know that 
I cannot change the Constitution. 

Not content with this, Baron Fava continued 
his importunities to the verge of insolence and 
began to insinuate menaces, whereupon Secre- 
tary Blaine ‘‘ called him down” in the follow- 
ing vigorous manner: 

“Ido not recognize the right of any government,” 
Mr. Blaine continued, *‘ to te// the United States what 
tt should do. Wehave never received orders from 
any foreign power and we will not begin now. Please 
inform Marquis di Rudini that the Federal Government 
cannot give the assurances which he requires, and that 
it is a matter of total indifference to me what persons 
in Italy may think of our institutions. I cannot change 
them, still less violate them. ‘ 

‘* The fact is Marquis di Rudini does not give us suf- 
ficient time. You assure me that four Italian subjects 
have been massacred, but I have my doubts on that 
point, as I am informed that they were mixed up in 
some scandalous electoral transactions. Still I don’t 
contest their nationality, but while Iask for time you 
want an official declaration on the spot. Well, / will 
not do anything of the kind and you may do as you 
please.” 

The astonished Fava writes to Rudini: 
‘* While Mr. Blaine was speaking I did not 
breathe.” This vigorous assertion of Ameri- 
can rights fairly took the breath away from the 
monkey and hand-organ man and he at once 
changed his tone. It was a well-merited re- 
buke, crushingly administered, and will en- 
hance the admiration which all patriotic Amer- 
icans feel for their aggressively American 
Secretary of State. It taught Italy at the same 
time a lesson it will long remember. 


EXPULSION OF QUEEN NATALIE, 


Now- Yorker Staats-Zeitung, May 20.—The 
Southern Slavs have a playful habit of ridding 
themselves of undesirable personages without 
much ceremony, as has just been evidenced in 
the expulsion of Queen Natalie, who was 
aroused from her bed at night, and escorted 
over the frontier. 

This royal lady, daughter of Colonel Ivan- 
ovich Keshko, who was married to ex-King 
Milan in October, 1875, and divorced by him 
in October, 1888, although she is now only 32 
years old, has already rendered herself suffi- 
ciently prominent. It was in those unfortunate 
days in which King Milan resigned forever 
al! hope of military glory that the queen’s 
ambition pushed her into the foreground, and 
gave the king the welcome opportunity of 
divorcing himself from the mother of his son 
and heir. 

Natalie, as is well known, did not submit 
meekly to the irregular procedure. She made 
persistent and strenuous efforts to get the de- 





cree annulled, and, finding all her efforts for 
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redress in high places futile, she determined to 
make a party among the people. Young and 
beautiful, she soon got followers around her, 
and established a sort of subordinate govern- 
ment, which was a very thorn in the side of the 
legitimate regency. According to our special 
cable despatches, -Natalie’s followers enter- 
tained the design of making her queen-regent; 
the government was consequently constrained 
to take energetic measures, and on May 7th the 
ex-queen was notified to leave Servia. Nata- 
lie showed no sign of compliance, but, on the 
contrary, took measures for opposing the 
enforcement of the decree. The student 
episode of a few days ago was admittedly a pre- 
lude to more decided action, which was 
frustrated by the prompt measures of the 
government. 

Natalie is now beyond the frontier, and it is 
probable, though by no means certain, that the 
meditated rising will come to nought. 

But even although Servia escape any direct 
consequences of the ex-queen’s expulsion, the 
occurrence may give rise to very grave indirect 
consequences. The most determined oppo- 
nents of the existing government, Gara- 
schanin’s Progressivists, are seeking popularity 
by the expression of boundless sympathy for 
Natalie. The forcible expulsion has played 
into their hands, and party strife promises to 
be energetically renewed; and, with such an in- 
determinate factor as the excitable Southern 
Slavs in the problem, it is difficult to fore- 
cast results. It isnot impossible that Natalie’s 
expulsion, so far from putting an end to the 
political confusion in Servia, will lead to com- 
plications calling for European interference. 


BARON HIRSCH’S JEWISH COLONIES. 


An authentic statement of the colonization 
project of the Franco-Austrian magnate of 
Turkish railways and Pan-Israelitish philan- 
thropist has been given out for publication: 


London Times, May 15.—English newspa- 
pers have announced that Baron Hirsch has 
purchased for a large sum of money territory 
in the Argentine Republic, with the intention 
of establishing upon it the Jews of Russia. 
This news is premature. But it is true that a 
commission sent by Baron Hirsch to La Plata 
is now occupied in seeking lands suitable for 
colonization, to be purchased for the above- 
mentioned purpose. It is needless to say that 
there can be no question of such installation 
until the preparatory measures have been 
taken. It is advisable to bring the exact con- 
dition of affairs to the knowledge of the Rus- 
sian Jews, and to warn them not to emigrate 
before having received, directly from an 
authorized source, the announcement that the 
new colonies are ready for their reception. 
Hasty emigration would have melancholy con- 
sequences, in exposing them to almost certain 
misery, and in lessening their claims upon the 
sympathy of those persons who are interested 
in their lot. 





PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS OF 
MOSCOW. 


Frankfurter Zeitung, May 12.—The order 
for the expulsion of Jewish artisans and traders, 
affecting persons born in Moscow or for decades 
domiciled there, created intense dismay. 
Those without means to pay traveling expenses 
were to be transported at public expense, and by 
étape. « The method of transport in Russia by 
éape is this: When a sufficient number of con- 
victs are collected in the prison, they are taken 
in irons to the railroad, and locked in the iron- 
grated car for criminals, halted at the next 
station, and thrown again into a noisome. jail, 
to be kept there till the criminals of the whole 
district are gathered in; and in this manner the 
journey is continned, consuming twice as 
many days as, ordinarily, it takes hours, 

For weeks, strong police and gendarme pa- 
trols have scoured the city night after night; 
here and there a house where Jews live is sur- 
rounded, young and old are startled out of 
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sleep and dragged from their beds, and every 
corner is searched lest someone is in hiding. 
Then the passports are examined. If the 
birth certificate of father or grandfather is 
wanting, and a person has only papers granting 
tight of domicile, he must sign a document 
pledging himself to leave Moscow in three 
days, or if he owns real estate the term is pro- 
longed a week or two ; if the official permission 
te reside in the place is wanting, then he is at 
once taken to jail, to be forwarded by ¢ape. 
There were numerous instances, as in the Sar- 
adje quarter, which has now been three times 
entirely surrounded and searched by night, 
when boys of ten to thirteen years and young 
girls have been torn from the arms of their 
parents. Picture the scenes of anguish. Many 
open all night. Outside the gates of the city 
Jews take refuge in places of ill-repute that are 
is an agricultural colony, Marjina Roshtsha, 
where thousands of Jewish families have lived 
for years in peace and concord with their 
Christian neighbors, against whom a raid was 
carried out; about 400 families were driven 
with clubbed muskets from their peaceful 
hearths, where all was ready for the Paschal 
feast, and marched off to jail. The rest were 
given three daysto sell their property for a 
song, to-spend the proceeds in the journey to 
some unknown place where perchance the 
head of the house first saw the light of day. 





FINANCIAL. 





EUROPE’S CALL FOR GOLD. 


Bradstreet’s, New York, May 23.—The 
European financial situation seems to be still 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, and Por- 
tugal’s financial crisis continues to exercise a 
very disturbing influence on continental mar- 
kets. It is announced that the Russian Gov- 
ernment will withdraw £1,500,000 of the gold 
balance from London, although the statement 
is made that this amount of specie, which is in 
the hands of the Rothschilds, has been col- 
lected by that house for the purpose, and will 
not be taken from the Bank of England. It is 
known that in a few weeks at most the Russian 
treasury will have to pay off maturing loans to 
a considerable amount, but these payments fall 
due in London and Amsterdam and not it St. 
Petersburg. So that this hoarding at the 
Russian capital continues a mystery, the chief 
cause of disturbance in the financial world. 

Otherwise the outlook has improved. The 
effort of the Bank of England to attract gold 
has, owing to the ability of the United States 
to part with its specie, been very successful. 
The bank gained 41,025,000 in specie this 
week, and its proportion of reserves rose from 
33-98 per cent. to 35.80 percent. Some $10,- 
000,000 of American gold is still in transit to 
London. Nochange was made in the bank 
discount rate, and the open market at London 
has eased off, discount having fallen from 43 
per cent. to 4% to 4% percent. This agita- 
tion for strengthening the bank’s reserves, 
Russian pressure for gold, the Portuguese 
troubles, renewed disturbance in Argentina, 
and general financial unrest in Europe, seem to 
dictate a continuance of a conservative policy, 
as was exhibited in another advance of. 4d. in 
the rate at which the Bank of England takes 
American gold coin, making the price 76s. 
644d. per ounce, or the same figure at which it 
sells bullion, 

In spite of gold exports early in the week 
aggregating $4,250,000, and of rumors that 
heavy shipments would be made by to-day’s 
steamers, the local market seems inclined to 
take a calmer view. The favorable bank state- 
ment of last Saturday had, of course, some in- 
fluence, although the gain in reserve was mani- 
festly due rather to the reduction of deposits 
through the gold shipments than to the receipts 
of money from the interior. The total gold 
engagements forthe week amounted to $7,500,- 
ooo, and bring up the shipments since January 
1, $49,000,000. It is not unlikely that the 
most unfavorable part of the situation has 
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passed, and that the assistance rendered by the 
United States to Europe has been effectual. 


THE CAUSE OF IT. 

Chicago News, May 22.—The draining of 
gold coin from the United States is clearly the 
result of recent incipient panics, and the con- 
sequent increased caution of old-world govern- 
ments in hoarding an immense quantity of the 
precious metal. The silver legislation of the 
last Congress, unsatisfying as it was to the 
free-silver advocates, is also aprimary cause of 
the increased export demand for gold. All the 
conservative government banks in the world, 
such as those in England, France, and Russia, 
rely upon large gold reserves to carry them 
safely through all disturbances in the commer- 
cial world. While the United States is still a 
gold country theoretically, it is apparently 
powerless to resist foreign demands for gold, 
and, im consequence, must submit to the 
weakening of its resources to combat any ex- 
traordinary upheaval in the world of commerce. 

The present drain of gold from this country 
is merely an index of what would happen in 
still larger volume if the advocates of unlimited 
coinage of silver had their way. The country 
would soon be flooded with foreign coin in 
place of American gold or legal tender. Free 
silver would simply mean that American gold, 
or gold and silver certificates, could be taken 
at will by all the countries of the world in ex- 
change for their silver. This would inevitably 
place a premium on gold, with all that is 
implied in such a disastrous financial policy. 


A PROFITABLE TRANSACTION, 


Louisville Courier-Journal, May 23.—The 
great bulk of the gold and silver in the world is 
American, despite the Australian yield of the 
former. But hitherto Europe has had the 
management of both, and the Europeans have 
naturally grown accustomed to looking upon 
this continent as the tract of land from which 
they dig their circulating medium. 

There are indications now that Europe will 
not be much longer able to rule financial mat- 
ters with sucha high hand. The consolidated 
power and the wants of sixty-five million people 
in this republe, with a higher average consump- 
tion of necessities and luxuries than that of any 
other nation, form a formidable force projected 
into the business world which will soon be able 
to dictate to Europe instead of following the 
lead of the latter. The present heavy exporta- 
tion of gold, and the investigations which it 
has occasioned are bringing Americans to a 
comprehension of their strong financial posi- 
tion. Europe is in dire need. She must have 
gold, and she turns to the United States for it, 
paying a premium, any price, to get it. Of 
course, this gold must come back, and the 
United States will in the end reap a profit from 
the transaction. 





SENATOR PEFFER AS A FINANCIER. 


Petersburg, Va., Index-Appeal, May 22.— 
Senator Peffer, of Kansas, who will probably 
be known in history only as the man who 
defeated the brilliant Ingalls by the agency of 
an irresistible popular craze, has a financial 
scheme for paying off the debts of improvident 
land owners. Here is his scheme in his own 
words: 

The central loan bureau could be situated in Wash- 
ington. The business of these agencies would be to 
lend money to the people on real estate security, as 
such business is now conducted by responsible real es- 
tate and loan agencies. If a man whose bond is in 
danger now owes a thousand dollars at ro per cent. in- 
terest, and can only save $100 a year, he will never 
pay pe pa, but, at 1 per cent., he can. pay off his 
whole debt in eleven years. The plan is omy 
Hearn it will not derange values or interfere wit 

usiness, and the government certainly has as much 
authority to fix the rate of charges for the use of money 
as it has to supply money. 

The Kansas Senator belongs to that large 
class of people who mean well, but who don’t 
know. The evil he would cure is beyond the 
reach of governmental remedy. If remedied 
at all, it must be througha reformation of the 
individual himself. He must be taught the 


perils of borrowing, and that success in business } 
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life lies in a rigid self-denial, in habits of 
sobriety and industry, and in a determined 
purpose to live within one’s means, and to owe 
no man anything. Some people are so consti- 
tuted that ashower of $20 gold pieces to-day 
would not save them from the loan shop to- 
morrow. 

It is human nature, not the government that 
must be regulated and remodeled before 
Senator Peffer’s scheme of finance and universal 
relief can ever be made effective. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Chicago News, May 21.—During the last few 
years in which women have been forging to 
the front so remarkably in fields of enterprise 
not peculiarly their own the problem of the 
woman’s club has frequently been raised. The 
organization of women into societies, unions, 
and mutual benefit associations is now so thor- 
oughly established that it has ceased to be 
remarked. Women have the same right as 
their brothers to unite and form alliances for 
the attainment of objects held incommon. But 
up to the present the woman’s club, organized 
and maintained solely for the pleasures of 
society, as are those of men, is yet to be 
realized. 

There has been plenty of interesting debate 
on the matter. In New York, where such an 
institution tentatively exists, women have been 
disposed to favor it. In Boston it is looked 
upon with less approbation. Miss Kate Field, 
who speaks for a number o” her sisters, has 
placed her newspaper neatly astride the fence 
on this question by suggesting that the club of 
the future be divided into three departments— 
one for men, one for women, and one for men 
and women. This would, of course, leave the 
dudes without any club at all, but the sugges- 
tion is neither impracticable nor inappropriate. 

The truth is, that woman is not a clubbable 
being. The club, as at present realized in the 
popular resorts of the male, would probably 
give her but little pleasure. Her relations with 
other women are not of the open, careless, 
jovial character needed in the current club of 
men. The number of women with whom she 
could be on clubbing terms is comparatively 
small, but the nature of the relation is propor- 
tionately more sincere and intense. She pre- 
fers to be select, but is more intimate with 
those whom she chooses for companions than 
men ever think of being. 

At present Miss Field appears to be about 
right. It would probably be a convenience 
and a pleasure for most women to have a resort 
where they might meet a friend, dine occa- 
sionally in comparative privacy and not find 
themselves completely isolated from their 
husbands. But the pleasure club for women 
alone is up to date without any apparent 
reason for being. 





THE LABOR SITUATION. 

Bradstreet’s (Financial) New York, May 23.— 
The feature of the labor situation this week 
yas been the final collapse of the coke-workers’ 
strike, after lastingthree months. The strikers 
are reported applying for work by thousands, 
but, inspite of this, the labor leaders continue 
to claim the strike exists, and are calling for 
more subscriptions. One result of this great 
labor trouble will probably be the adoption by 
most of the operators of the sliding scale as a 
basis for the payment of wages. The situation 
in the mining industry generally is quieter, and 
it is estimated that 10,000 men who struck on 
or before May 1 have resumed work, most of 
them at the old rates. The building-trades 
situation is still unsettled, particularly at New 
York. The lumber lockout is for the second 
time reported settled, but the housesmiths’ 
strike is stillin force. At other cities, notably 
San Francisco, Dallas, Tex., Peoria, Ill., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, large numbers of building 
hands are reported on strike. Several large 
strikes are reported in miscellaneous lines, par- 
ticularly those of 2,000 laborers at Superior, 
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Wis., and 1,000 weavers at Philadelphia. The 
great lockout of switchmen at Chicago has 
ended in the complete success of the employers. 





THE DEMAND FOR A SHORTER 
WORK-DAY. 


New York Journal of Commerce, May 26.— 
The demand for shorter hours of labor comes 
from those who represent the classes working 
for daily wages. We have been at some pains 
to investigate the origin and mainspring of the 
movement, and we find, as we expected, that 
the body of laboring men did not themselves 
propose the eight-hour system, and a majority 
of them have not personally urged their claim 
to it. The leaders, the walking delegates, the 
head-centres, the master workmen, and other 
officials of labor organizations have started the 
clamor, not so much for the amelioration of 
the workingman’s condition as for their own 
aggrandizement. A ‘‘ Master Workman” is 
nota master workingman, but a shrewd, cunning 
fellow who gets himself elected to a position 
where he can draw a salary and live upon the 
contributions of his subordinates. Most of 
those thus represented are not engaged in any 
other service. Like the lilies of the parable, 
‘‘ they toil not, neither do they spin,” but they 
live at their ease upon the labor of others. 

Of course if things run smoothly, and there 
is no friction in the relations between the em- 
ployed and their employer, there is little to 
distinguish the vocation of these officials, or to 
justify the payment of their salaries. 

The interests of the laboring classes have not 
been promoted by the leadership imposed upon 
them through their organization. Wherever 
the standard of wages has been advanced by 
contests with employers the cost of living and 
all that offsets the increased compensation has 
more than counterbalanced it. We hear a 
great deal said by the orators who harangue 
the public at the gatherings of workingmen 
about the wonderful gain to the laboring classes 
through these strikes and organized efforts 
which, as they claim, have compelled capital- 
ists to do them justice. What improvement 
has there been as the result of this clamor and 
these fierce contests? Has the man who works 
for wages in the United States more to eat or 
to wear than he had fifty years ago? Doa 
larger proportion of day laborers own the 
dwellings in which they live? Is work more 
constant, and are there fewer, in percentage, 
out of employment? What has the wage- 
earner gained by the unceasing conflict, osten- 
sibly waged in his behalf through all these 
years? Our memory goes back to fifty years 
ago, when in our youth with our own hands we 
toiled for wages, and we undertake of our own 
knowledge to say that the condition of the 
laborer has not been bettered by the war with 
capital thus fostered and encouraged. 

Every hour of lessened labor imposed upon 
the world must lessen the comforts which labor 
brings, and the man who earns the wages pays 
his share of the tax. There is absolutely no 
escape from this assessment. To shorten the 
hours of labor must either greatly lessen the 
wages of the producers, or it must increase the 
cost of the production. With this cost in- 
creased, must not the consumption decrease in 
a still greater ratio? 

There is no method of evading this result. 
What we need in this country is not shorter 
hours and less work, making dearer all that is 
produced, but more work not only by those 
now employed, but by forcing the idlers who 
are living off the sweat of the toilers to put their 
hands to the plow and the hoe, and the saw, 
and the trowel, and whatever else they can 
find to do, and to work at it with their might. 
The rank and file of those who bear the heat 
and burden of the day are not clamoring to 
leave off their work while the sun is yet high 
in the heavens. It is the demagogue who has 
invented the cry and is trying to teach it to 
those from whose sweat his tribute is exacted. 
It is not in their interest, but directly in the 
face of every man’s need that the clamor comes 
for shorter hours of toil. 


o- 
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NEW GERMAN LABOR LAW. 


L’ Indépendance Belge, Brussels, May 15.— 
The only important piece of legislation passed 
by the Reichstag during the winter has been 
the reform of the industrial code, brought toa 
conclusion with difficulty on Wednesday last, 
when the draft of a law relative to the protec- 
tion of labor (Gewerbeordnungsnovelle) was 
voted by a large majority. The opposing 
minority was composed only of the Socialist 
group, some of the Progressists, and a number 
of Conservatives and Liberals. The new law 
makes some real improvements in the condi- 
tion of the workmen. One of the most import- 
ant of these is the legal establishment of the 
Sunday rest, with exceptions in the case of 
small shopkeepers who vend articles of neces- 
sary use. 

The Socialists would have liked a provision 
that breaking a labor contract should not entail 
a penalty. The majority of the Chamber was 
not of that opinion; it authorized a retention 
by the employer of an amount equal to a fort- 
night’s salary. The sum retained, however, 
will not belong to the master; it will be turned 
into the fund for the aid of workmen. This 
disposition of the sum retained was introduced 
at the last moment, and softens to a certain 
degree the vexatious character of the clause 
giving the right to retain. 

On the other hand, the majority refused to 
admit article 153 of the government’s project 
to punish severely—with imprisonment and fine 
—the abuse of the right to combine. Another 
interesting novelty is that which imposes re- 
sponsibility on the manufacturer who induces 
a workman to break a contract of labor. 

The liveliest battle was over the maximum 
of ten hours for a day’s work demanded by the 
Socialists for young people of from 14 to 18 
years, at the same time that they asked the com- 
plete exclusion from factories of minors under 
14. The law just passed satisfies these demands 
in part. It forbids the employment of children 
under 13; it makes the maximum of a day’s 
work ten hours, but only for young per- 
sons between the ages of 14 and 16. Work by 
women is forbidden after half past five o’clock 
in the afternoon on Saturdays, and the day be- 
fore holidays, and also during the four weeks 
following childbirth. During the two weeks 
succeeding these four work by women is 
allowed only upon the certificate of a physician. 
The proposition of the committee to fix at ten 
hours the maximum of a day’s work for married 
women was voted down by means of the 
opposition of the government, which declared 
that a measure of this kind threatened the 
effective working of the entire law. Important 
ameliorations in the industrial code have been 
made by the law, on which, whatever the So- 
cialists orators may say, the working classes 
may congratulate themselves. 


THE STRIKE IN BELGIUM. 


New Yorker Volkszeitung, May 21.—We 
have no very reliable information as to the 
great strike in Belgium, and this is hardly a 
matter for surprise considering that among the 
classes which control the cable, there is a gen- 
eral understanding to maintain silence with re- 
spect to the labor-movement; it is nevertheless 
probable that any very considerable extension 
of the strike would render it matter of general 
comment. It is hence to be inferred that the 
strike of the Belgian coal miners, like that of 
their German brethren will prove a lost cause. 

As is generally known the Belgian strike is 
not merely on a question of wages and hours 
of labor, but is essentially also a movement for 
constitutional reform. 

It was the fear of a universal strike of the 
Belgian workmen that rendered their de- 
mand for manhood suffrage so significant that 
the government felt compelled to declare it- 
self in favor of extension of the franchise. 
Both the government and the citizen class are 
strenuously opposed to universal suffrage, and 
a measure has been submitted to the Cham- 
ber for raising the number of voters from 
130,000 to 600,000, Of course the laboring 
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class derives no Satisfaction from a measure 
which would still exclude them. Universal 
suffrage would raise the Beigian vote to about 
1,250,000; and the introduction of the present 
measure served only to enhance the demand 
for manhood suffrage. The more prudent of 
the labor leaders did their utmost to avert a 
general strike, forseeing clearly that at the 
present moment the general depression of 
trade would inevitably result in its failure. The 
excitable Walloon element was however un- 
controllable, a general strike was declared, and 
about 80,000 miners and metal workers struck 
work. In this state of affairs the General 
Council of the workmen decided to support 
them. 

The government, the éourgeoisie, and espec- 
ially the coal barons, are delighted at the 
present aspect of affairs, the price of coal is 
considerably advanced, the coal barons are 
reaping large profits on their accumulated 
stock, and in view of the inevitable failure of 
the strike on economic grounds, the political 
demand must necessarily be waived. 

It is to be hoped that the failure of the 
present movement, will be a warning against 
any further precipitate movements in this 
direction. A national strike of the working 
classes is justifiable only as a preliminary step 
to a violent upheaval, having for its object the 
overthrow of the citizen class, and the pro 
visional appointment of a proletariat dictator- 
ship. Until we shall have got so far, the 
general strike is a mistaken means, involving 
sacrifices that will far outweigh any advantages 
that can be secured by it. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN STATE SOCIALISM.—The 
city of Toronto, after a long struggle with its 
street-car corporations, has purchased the en- 
tire plant and will now undertake to operate 
the lines. This is a grave experiment. It is 
State socialism on a plane that will be watched 
from every part of the northern half of the 
continent. 

It may be urged that there is no more of 
State socialism in operating surface roads than 
in managing a water plant or gas works. In 
principle there is not. But the question of ex- 
pediency has to be taken into account in each 
proposed case of projected socialism. Sup- 
pose that the present administration operated 
the cable roads of Chicago. Politicalinfluence, 
never more paramount than now, would direct- 
ly affect their management. Heads of divi- 
sions, superintendents and their assistants, ex- 
pert mechanics, experienced accountants, all 
would have to go, and the ward brokers who 
were active in getting up delegations, officers 
of ward republican clubs, men connected with 
various creed or national societies and the per- 
sonal following of politicians of every shade 
and degree would be put into the vacant 
places. —Chicago Herald, May 23. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE ORIGINAL-PACKAGE LAW 
SUSTAINED. 

Mail ana Express, New York, May 26.— 
When the measure known as the “ Original 
Package Bill” was before Congress Judge Ed- 
munds upheld the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed act, and Judge Reagan denied it. It 
was passed by both Senate and House in its 
final shape as follows: 


_ That all fermented, distilled or other intoxicating 
liquors or liquids transported into any State or Terri- 
tory or remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or 
storage therein shall, upon arrival in such State or Ter- 
ritory, be ee to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such State or Territory enacted in the exercise 
of its police powers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as though such liquors or liquids had been 
produced in such State or Territory, and shall not be 
exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced there- 
in in original packages or otherwise. 


The law went into effect August 8, 1890. 
The next day one Charles A. Rahrer, of Tope- 
ka, Kan., was arrested by the Sheriff for sell- 
ing in the original package liquor imported 
into the State from Missouri. He claimed 
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that the law was unconstitutional. Beaten in 
the Circuit Court he carried up the case. The 
points made by Rahrer’s counsel were that this 
law delegates to the States a power that be- 
longs to Congress alone; and that, even if 
this power be upheld, it was necessary, after 
the enactment of the law by Congress, for the 
State to re-enact its prohibitory legislation. 

The Court holds that it was simply the ab- 
sence of a national law on the subject that 
rendered the prohibitory law invalid as against 
original packages under the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution : 

The law of Congress did not use terms of permission 
to the State to act, but simply removed an impedi- 
ment to the enforcement of the State laws in re- 
spect to imported packages in their original condition, 
created by the absence of a specific utterance on its 
part. It imparted no power to the State not then pos- 
sessed, but allowed imported te oot to fall at once 
upon arrival within the local jurisdiction. No adequate 
ground is perceived for holding that a re-enactment of 
the State law was required before it could have the 
effect upon imported which it had always had upon 
domestic property. Jurisdiction attached, not in virtue 
of the laws of Congress, but because that law placed 
the property where jurisdiction could attach. 


A PROHIBITIONIST VICTORY. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, May 26.—The 
compromise original package law of the last 
Congress is constitutional, and the States 
which by virtue of their inherent police powers 
have forbidden the sale of spirituous liquors, 
need issue no new police regulations on 
account of the former decision of the Supreme 
Court, in accordance with which the introduc- 
tion of spirits in original packages cannot be 
stopped. So runs the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the pending test case, and the Prohi- 
bitionists of the country will hold a jubilee. 
They have indeed won a decisive victory: The 
chaos in the drink question which followed the 
first decision of the highest Federal tribunal in 
the ‘‘dry” States and townships is done away 
with, and this fact affords some degree of satis- 
faction to those who oppose the Prohibitionists 
on grounds of reason and principle. Whoever 
does not intentionally shut his eyes to existing 
abuses cannot deny that the original-package 
saloons that have sprung up in Kansas, Iowa, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere since last 
August have had a demoralizing influence. 
The patent abuses to which the famous origi- 
nal-package decision gave rise were indeed the 
ground for the passing of the compromise 
measure that has now been pronounced 
constitutional. 





ANTI-TREATING AGITATION IN ONTARIO.— 
Interest in the anti-treating movement, 
recently set on foot in this city, has extended 
from the Atlantic tothe Pacific. Many newspa- 
pers and public men have written or spoken 
favorably of the agitation, and it bids fair to 
achieve results of a far-reaching and beneficial 
character.—London, Ont., Advertiser, May 20. 





RELIGIOUS. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST DR. BRIGGS. 


Christian Union May 21.—Vague charges of 
unorthodoxy it is easy to make and impossible 
meet; but when a man is to be tried for heresy, 
the heresies must be definitely stated, and the 
evidence of those heresies must be forthcoming 
in explicit statements made by the accused and 
reported with exactitude. Innuendoes, vague 
charges of ‘‘tendencies,” epithets such as 
‘*agnostic”” and ‘‘ infidel,” wholesale accusa- 
tions of denying the sacredness of the Scrip- 
tures, accusations of ‘‘ rationalism,” ‘‘ Unitar- 
ianism,” and ‘‘ semi-Universalism,” are now of 
no avail. The accused must be told definitely 
what he has said that is heretical, and his 
definite statements, admitted by him or proved 
by competent witnesses, must be tested in the 
ecclesiastical court by the recognized standards 
of the Church. 

The charges against Dr. Briggs are three: 
that he holds and teaches— 

1. That Christians have found their way to 
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God through the Church and through the 
reason as truly as through the Holy Scripture; 
for example, that Cardinal Newman and James 
H. Martineau were both godly men, though 
neither of them accepts the Bible as the means 
of grace so essential to most of us. 

2. That there are errors in the Scriptures 
which no one has been able to explain away. 

3. That the Christian continues after death 
to grow in the knowledge of God and in grace. 


DEFENDED BY HIS COLLEAGUES. 

Professors of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York Observer, May 21.—I. The views 
propounded by Dr. Briggs in his inaugural are 
not new. 

They have all been stated by him in one or 
another of his published works, in articles in the 
Presbyterian Review, during his ten years’ edi- 
torship, and in more recent contributions to 
other periodicals. Moreover, for the last ten 
years Dr. Briggs has been teaching Biblical 
Theology in the seminary, and has been ex- 
pounding to successive classes of students the 
statements for which he is now arraigned. 

II. The address contains, in our judgment, 
nothing which can be fairly construed into 
heresy or departure from the Westminster 
Confession. 

(a) His words concerning ‘‘ Bibliolatry”” are 
not aimed at humble and devout reverence for 
the Word of God, but at the error, rebuked by 
the Apostle Paul, of revering ‘‘ the letter” 
above ‘‘ the spirit.” 

(b) Dr. Briggs declares that, conjointly with 
the Bible, the Church and the reason are 
sources of authority in religion. He uses the 
term ‘‘ reason” as embracing the conscience 
and the religious feeling. We object to the 
term ‘‘ sources,” since there is but one source 
of divine authority—God himself. We prefer 
to say thatthe Bible, the Church,and the reason 
are media and vehicles through which we 
recognize and receive the divine authority. 
This is the generally accepted Protestant posi- 
tion. Every church in Christendom admits 
that the Church is a medium of divine author- 
ity. The Confession of Faith declares that 
‘* unto the catholic, visible Church Christ hath 


given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of 
God.” 


(c). The consistency of Dr. Briggs’s position 
as to the supreme authority and divine quality 
of Holy Scripture is in no way affected by his 
views of the nature of inspiration. 

While asserting the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture, he denies that inspiration involves 
absolute inerrancy—literal, verbal accuracy, 
and perfect correspondence of minor details. 

In this view there is nothing original or new. 
It is the view of Calvin, and of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Protestant divines in Europe 
and America. It was propounded at least 
eight years ago by Dr. Briggs in his ‘‘ Biblical 
Study.” 

(d). Dr. Briggs is further charged with a 
departure from the Westminster eschatology, 
in teaching progressive sanctification after 
death. 

While we are not to be understood as accept- 
ing or indorsing Dr. Briggs’s conclusions on 
this point, it is sufficient to say that he is here 
in an open field, where, having expressly repu- 
diated the doctrines of future probation, uni- 
versal restoration, and the Romanist purgatory, 
he is certainly entitled to the largest liberty in 
the attempt to elucidate a subject so little 
understood, and on which the standards are 
open to differences of interpretation. 


THE IMPORTANT ISSUE. 

Central Presbyterian, Richmond, May 20.— 
It matters comparatively little whither Dr. 
Briggs may go, but it is of vast concern 
whither the Presbyterian Church may go. If 
that Church shall indorse Dr. Brigg’s teach- 
ings. and tell the world that it regards him as 
worthy of all confidence as a teacher of Bible 
Theology, it will thereby prove faithless to the 
great truths which it has always maintained, 
and cast reproach upon its own history. 
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THE VOICE OF SOUTHERN METHODISM. 

St. Louis Christian Advocate, May 20.—Such 
men as Prof. Briggs, concerning whose utter- 
ances the staid old Presbyterian Church is in 
such commotion, are the abnormal develop- 
ments of movements that are proper and 
legitimate in their inception. There is a true 
and an important sphere for the critical study 
of the Bible, outside mere textual criticism and 
exegesis. And this study is a thorough in- 
quiry into the style, structure, date, author- 
ship, scope, aim, and historical and doctrinal 
relations of the different books of the Scrip- 
tures. The vast archeological discoveries of 
the last few years, the researches of Biblical 
scholars, the mass of materials which have 
been collected bearing upon many of the books 
of the Old Testament, have realiv created a 
new province of scholarship. They have 
opened the way for investigations, which are 
legitimate and proper. The truth does not 
fear the light, but courts it. The Christian 
world is under a great debt of gratitude to 
these earnest, devout, and laborious scholars, 
who have added so largely to our store of 
knowledge concerning these sacred books. 


RETURN TO THE MOTHER CHURCH. 

New York Catholic News, May 24.—Four 
Protestant clergymen are on trial really for 
denying the inerrancy and infallibility of Pro- 
testant sectarian tradition. They used their 
reason to form their private judgment as tothe 
contents, inspiration, meaning, weight, and 
inerrancy of the Bible. Their judgment is at 
variance with the tradition of the denomina- 
tions to which they severally belong. Their 
heresy is opposing the tradition of men—a 
tradition not five hundred years old. This is 
very queer. Howcan Protestant denomina- 
tions who deride the eighteen centuries of 
tradition teaching in the Catholic Church make 
it heresy in their people to question a tradition 
of a few centuries ? 


Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, May 23.—This 
is the weakness of our separated brethren. 
They have no centre of unity, and hence lack 
one of the essential marks of the true Church. 
They break up into fragments, and must con- 
tinue to do so while sundered from the Rock 
of Peter. Many a Protestant has been led to 
the Catholic fold by realizing just such a diffi- 
culty and paradox. Hence it happens that 
men like Dr. Briggs and Rev. Heber New- 
ton, who profess one belief in the sanctuary 
and another in the pulpit, unconsciously lead 
the sincerer members of their sects to consider 
the Catholic doctrine and often to embrace it. 


LIBERALIZE THE CREEDS. 

New York Times, May 26.—The number of 
those who believe as the ‘‘ heretical” and in- 
subordinate ministers believe is increasing in 
the ranks of the clergy as well as of the laity. 
It has increased so rapidly that one main rea- 
son for urging the revision of the Westminster 
Confession was reported to be the growing 
difficulty of obtaining recruits for the Presby- 
terian ministry from young men whom the 
crude statement of Calvin’s doctrine revolts. 
The creeds of Christendom themselves, and 
much more the confessions and articles that 
are founded upon them, are admitted to be 
human deductions from the Scriptures, and so 
liable to error. Why should the dissatisfied 
clergy in any Church not formulate their 
objections to the specific doctrines of their 
Church from which they disagree, and urge 
the adoption of their formula, or the omission 
of the objectionable formula? If this were 
done wisely and temperately, and in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, as well as with 
the spirit of Christianity, the Church which 
rejected such a proposition would incur a very 
great responsibility by driving out men who 
are among the most earnest of its ministers; 
for it is very certain that the number of dis- 
satisfied clergymen represents a great multiple 
of dissatisfied laymen. 
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settled. 

Prussia, The Allowance Made by Government to Catholic Bishops, Parish 
Priests, and Institutions, Suppressed and Re-established in. L’Abbé d’Kannen- 
gieser. Corresfondant, Paris, April 25, pp. 25. Historical sketch of the subject. 

United States, A Social Crisis in the. Max Leclerc. Revue Bleue, May 9, PP. 9. 
First part of an account of the Farmers’ Alliance, which is characterized as 
“The Revolt of the Farmers.”’ 
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SCIENCE. 


An logy, The Progress of. Marquis De Nadaillac. Correspondant, Paris, 
April's pp. 19. Last of two articles giving an historical sketch of the subject. 
Catholics, Scientific Congress of. Monseigneur d’Hulst. Corresfondant, Paris, 

April 25, pp. 22. Description and estimate of the good results of the Scientific 
Congress of Catholics which sat at Paris for four days, beginning April 1, 1891. 
Id The Association of, in the Passions, Georges Dumas. Revue Philosophique, 

May, pp. 23. 

Knowable (the), A Controverted Point in the Theory of. E. de Roberty. 
Revue Philosophigue, Paris, May, pp. 14. 

Names and Concepts. Georges Noel. Revue Philosophigue, Paris, May, pp. 20. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Anglo-Chinese Alliance (The). Philippe Lehault. Mouvelle Revue, Paris, May 1, 
pp. 6. Urging French Chamber of Commerce to encourage French trade in cer- 
tain cities of China and Tonquin, in order to defeat an Anglo-Chinese alliance. 

Armament and Tactics. MNoxvel/e Revue, Paris, May 1, pp. 13. Discussin 
changes in the form of artillery and the mode of using it. Second ofa series o 
papers. 

Bossuet. Alfred Rébelliau Revue Bleue, Paris, May 9, pp. 5. Second and con- 
cluding paper on Bossuet, afrofos of Lanson’s recent work on the Archbishop. 

Champs-Elysées (Les). Paul Hervieu. Lecture, Paris, May 10, pp. 2. Humerous 
observations about the Champs-Elysées in Paris, 

France, The Fourth Estate of. Marquis de Castellane. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, 
May 1, pp. 12. Fifth and last of a series of articles describing certain factories 
in France, where those employed receive a share of the profits, and advocating 
such a plan in the hiring of all workpeople, ‘* The Fourth Estate of France.” 

La Cava, The Mountains of, Mrs. Augustus Craven, Lecture Rétrospective, 
Paris May s, pp. 11. Description ofa visit to the mountains at the foot of which 
= vallage of La Cava, in the valley which separates the Gulfs of Naples and 

erna, 

May, The First of. Paul Lafitte. Revue Bleue, Paris, May 9, pp. 2. Observa- 
tions on the Socialist demonstrations in France on the First of May. 


Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Africa (South), History of, from the Year 1436 to 1872. George McCall Theal. 
Macmillan & Co. 5 Vols., $20.00. 


Aryan Race (The); Its Origin and Its Achievements. Charles Morris. 
S. C, Griggs & Co., Chicago. Cloth, $1.50. 


Brave Hearts. Rossiter W. Raymond. D. Lothrop Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 


Calculus (Differential and Integral). Alfred George Greenhill. Second Edition. 
Macmillan & Co. $2.60. 


Christ, The Teaching of. Its Condition, Secret, and Results. The Rt. Rev. 
J. Moorehouse. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. / 

Countess Adrian, The Soul of. Mrs. Campbell-Pread. United States Book Co. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Demosthenes; A Study of Political Eloquence in Greece. With Extracts of his 
Orations, and a Critical Discussion of the ‘* Trial of the Crown.’ By Prof. L. 
Bredif, of the University of France. Translated by M. J. MacMahon, M.A. 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. Cloth, $2.50. 


Elizabeth. From the German of Marie Nathusius. By Mrs. M. A. Shryock. 
Porter & Coates, Phila. Cloth, $1.50. 


Eric Brighteyes. H. Rider Haggard. United States Book Co. Paper, 25c. 

Eternal Life, Intimations of. Caroline C. Leighton. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Ethics of the Dust. Lectures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystal- 
lization. John Ruskin. Introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. Charles E. Mer- 
rill & Co., Brantwood Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

Faith of Our Forefathers. An Answer to Cardinal Gibbon’s “ Faith of Our 


Fathers.” The Rev. E. J. Stearns, D.D. Sixth Edition. Thos. Whittaker. Cloth, 
1.00 











Five Hundred Dollar Check. Horatio Alger, Jr. Porter & Coates, Phila. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Forest and Fire (Through). Edward S. Ellis. Porter & Coates, Phila. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Here and Beyond. Compiled by Carrie A. Brooks. D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 
Cloth, $2.75. 


Honor’s Sake (For). Lucy C. Lillie. Porter & Coates, Phila. Cloth, $1.50. 
Howard (John). Men with a Mission Series. James J. Ellis. Thos. Whittaker. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
$ Khaled; A Tale of Arabia. F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, 
1.25. 


Marcy, The Blockade Runner. Harry Castleton. Porter & Coates, Phila. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

Order and Growth As Involved in the Spiritual Constitution of Human 
Society. The Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Ordination, Candidates for, Addresses to. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., some- 
time Bishop of Oxford. Thos. Whittaker. Cloth, $1.50. 

Painting and meprevieg. Blanc’s Grammar of. Translated from the French. 
With nearly fifty illustrative engravings of famous Art Works. S.C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. Cloth, $3.00. 

Philomythus, An Antidote against Credulity. A Discussion of Cardinal New- 
yt Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, Edwin A. Abbott. Macmillan & Co, 

1.25. 

Pre-Adamites ; or, a Demonstration of the existence of Men Before Adam, 
With charts and other Illustrations. Alexandra Winchell, LL.D. S.C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. sth edition. Cloth, $3.50. 

Psalms Chronologically Arranged. An Amended Version with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory notes. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Pudney & Walp. F. Bean. United States Book Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

Revolution, Prime Movers of, Known to the Author, The Rev. A. B. Muzzley. 
D. Lothrop Co., Boston. Cloth,$2.75. 

Sesame and Lillies—Two Lectures. 1. King’s Treasures; 2. eo Gardens. 
— Ruskin. Introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. Charles E. Merrill & Co., 

rantwood Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots. J. H. Kedzie. S.C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. Cloth, Illus., $1.50. 


Squire’s Daughter. Lucy C. Lillie. Porter & Coates, Phila, Cloth, $1.50. 
Two Ghosts. Rossiter W. Raymond. D. Lothrop Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 
Verses by Celia Thaxter. D. Lothrop Co., Boston. Cloth, $2.50. 


World Ener; (The) and Its Self-Conservation. William M. Bryant. 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


| May 30, 1891. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, May 20. , 

The National Union Conference at Cincinnati adopts a radical platform 
calling for the organization of a third party under the name of ‘‘ the People’s 
Party of the United States of America.”’...... The trial of the dynamite cruiser 

Vesuvius in Chesapeake Bay does not show satisfactory accuracy of fire...... 
Attorney-General Tabor authorizes the Forest Commission to apply in his name 
for an injunction restraining the construction of any railroad in the Adiron- 
dacks......The Trans-Mississippi Convention at Denver, elects as chairman, 
E. P. Terry, of Utah, a pronounced silver man...... The United States 
Brewers’ Association meet in annual convention at Cleveland...... Much 
damage by hailstorms is reported from Texas...... A convention of Women’s 
Clinbs meets at Orange, N.J.; there are 108 clubs in the Federation, and 
thirty-one new applications are on file...... It is announced that ex-Judge 
Hilton has given $500,000 to the Garden City Cathedral. 

In a speech at Glasgow, Lord Salisbury, says that the danger of an outbreak 
in Europe is steadily receding...... The International Postal Congress opens 
in Vienna...... Ex-Queen Natalie, who was expelled from Servia on Thursday, 
is warmly received in Hungary, em route for Bucharest...... The United States, 
France, and Brazil are said to be cojperating to secure peace in Chili. 

Thursday, May 21. 

The 103d annual meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church convenes at Detroit, Mich.; the Rev. William H. Green, D.D., LL.D., 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary is elected Moderator...... The Presi- 
dent appoints William T. Tripler, United States Consul at Coquimbo, Chili 
ooneee x-Secretary of War Alphonso Taft dies at San Diego, Cal......The 
corner-stone of the Masonic Home for Indigent Brethren is laid at Utica, N. Y. 
with impressive ceremonies...... Governor Hill, of New York, vetoes the Bill 
for a memorial arch in New York City in memory of the Soldiers and Sailors 
who died in the War of the Rebellion...... The Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of New York, gives its consent to the consecration of the Rev. Philips 
Brooks, D.D., Bishop-elect of Massachusetts...... The Soldiers’ Home, at 
Bristol, R. I., is dedicated under the auspices of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of Rhode Island. 

A new Portuguese Cabinet is formed, with General de Sousa, President of 
the Council...... Pierre Loti, the novelist. is elected to the seat in the French 
Academy left vacant by the death of Octave Feuillet. 

Friday, May 22. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly adopts the report of the Revision Com- 
mittee to refer the report to the Presbyteries; final action postponed until 1892 
cheaus The Standing Committees of the Dioceses of Indiana, Missouri,West Vir- 
ginia, Central Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, vote to contirm the election of 
the Rev. Philips Brooks, D.D.,as Bishop of Massachusetts...... Sefior Don 
Manuel De J. Galvan, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Dominican Republic to the United States, is presented to President Harri- 
son, and officially states tothe President his mission of reciprocity...... The 
Illinois General Assembly, by an unanimous vote, recommend Congressman 
Springer, for Speaker of the National House of Representatives. 

The King of Portugal receives the Ministers of the New Cabinet, and admin- 
isters tothem the oath of office...... The Liberals are organizing meetings 
throughout Servia for the purpose of protesting against the expulsion of 
ex-Queen Natalie...... The full text of the Pope’s Encyclical is made public; 
it defines the Catholic Church’s position on Social Questions. , 

Saturday, May 23. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co/¢ma arrives at San Francisco, and reports 
that she passed the /tata on May trsth, sixty-five miles from Acalpulco, and 
that, also on the same day, she spoke the Chardeston, sixty miles behind the /tata 
esenee A statue of Linnaeus, presented to Chicago by the Swedes, is unveiled 
in Lincoln Park......At the Reformed Presbyterian General Synod, in session 
at Philadelphia, a vigorous protest is entered against the opening of the 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday. 

In the Newfoundland House of Assembly, the delegates’ draft of a Bill to 
enforce the modus vivendi, the arbitration award, and the treaties passes its 
second reading......A despatch, received in London, reports that Portuguese 
soldiers, stationed at the military post on the river Pungwe, have attacked 
the British South African Company’s Expedition ; seven Portuguese were 
killed,; the British loss is not known...... he Paris Figaro publishes a des- 
patch from Rome to the effect that the Pope has requested Cardinal Gibbons 
to furnish him with the details of the New Orleans dispute...... The French 
Chamber of Deputies adopts M. Viger's proposition to reduce the duty on 
wheat to three francs and on flour to six francs a hectolitre. 

Sunday, May 24. 

The Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument in Woodlawn Cemetery, Chelsea, 
Mass., is dedicated; the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge delivers the oration...... 
New York City, the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church, delivers a sermon bearing upon the present disquiet in the 
Presbyterian Church, in which he declares himself for liberty of thought; , the 
Rev. Dr. C. D’W. Bridgman, late pastor of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church, is confirmed b Bishop Potter. 

The trial at Bari, Italy. of 179 members of the Mala Veta Society results in 
the conviction of 165, who are sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from six months to fifteen years...... The Chilian Legation, at Paris, receives 
Santiago advices claiming continued successes of the Government. 

Monday, May 25. 

he United States Supreme Court decides that the Original Package Law, 
passed by the last Congress, is valid and constitutional, and that it went into 
effect in all States beving rohibitory laws without a re-enactment of those 
laws...... The Hon, L. C. oak. Republican Congressman from the Second 
District of Tennessee, dies in Knoxville from the effects of arsenic taken by 
accident...... John Bardsley, ex-City Treasurer of Philadelphia, is put under 
$50,000 bail for embezzlement of State funds; Governor Pattison, of 
Pennsylvania, nominates William Redwood Wright to be City Treasurer of 
Philadelphia, vice John Bardsley......The Rev, Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, Pro- 
fessor-elect of Septematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, dies in 
Brooklyn, aged 60 years. 

The Australian delegates to the Postal Congress announce that the Austral- 
ian Colonies will join the International Postal Union...... The Paris stage- 
drivers go on astrike...... Lisbon advices state that the treaty between Por- 
tugal and the Congo Free Siate has been signed, by which Portugal receives 
fresh territory on the west coast of Africa...... The Newfoundland delegates, 
now in London, express their disappointment at the unconciliatory attitude of 


the Government in proceeding with Lord Knutsford’s Bill in regard to New- 
foundland. 


Tuesday, May 26. 

In Rhode Island, the two Houses meet in Grand Committee, and by a vote 
of 75 to 25 declare Herbert W. Ladd, Republican candidate for Governor 
elected, and also the other Republican candidates for State officers...... T 
Hon. Wilkinson Call is re-elected United States Senator from Florida...... 
The Illinois Senate passes the World’s Fair Bill, appropriating $1,000,000, 

The stage-driver’s strike in Paris ends by the company recognizing the 
union, reinstating dismissed men, and adopting the twelve-hour system...... 
The decree of divorce obtained by Captain O’Shea from his wife, Mrs. Kitty 
O’Shea, is made absolute...... n the British House of Commons, on the 
second — = the Budget Bill, Sir William Vernon Harcourt attacks the 
policy of Mr. Goshen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as subversive of the 


recognized principles of English finance...... The Russian chief of the Holy 

Synod submits to the Council of the Empire an ordinance forbidding 
ebrews to observe the Hebrew Sabbath, and compelling them to close their 

stores and places of business on Sundays and other fi 

Greek Church. 


oly Days of the Orthodox 
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In Rapid Preparation, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


—OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, When Issued, $10.00. At $6.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 


ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


1@” SEND FOR PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE 
PAGES. THEY WILL BE MAILED FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 








Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 


1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume and page 
are given. 

3. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

4. The most common meaning is given first. 

5. The work will contain al/ the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 

6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


7. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

Ail its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a Jarge and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4,000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by sending the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return, or a copy of it: 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 AND 20 Astor Piace, New YorRK. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you ONE DotL- 
LAR in advance payment for the same,and will for- 
ward you the remaining Frve* DotiarRs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 

it, and you will return my money. 


RIQNOE,.... . occ cccrcvacccvccccccsccrccecesesceecscsevcceses 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals, 
cancel this FIVE by writing over it the word FOUR. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 


NOW 


READY. 





THE EPic 


OF SAUL. 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 





Octavo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, Pica Type, 386 pp. 
Price, $2.50, Post-Free. 





‘**¢The Epic of Saul’ is a study of the struggle 
of Judaism against the innovation of Christianity. 
By a keen analysis of Hebrew conservatism and 
of that popular sentiment which would naturally 
be roused by an unwelcome person of the Messiah, 
his doctrine, miracles, and mysterious end. 

‘*Professor Wilkinson has differentiated the 
thoughts, emotivns, perplexities, attitudes, and 
forms of antagonism which must have been de- 
veloped in certain prominent men, who, withal, 
must have represented the several dispositions of 
temperament in society throughout Jerusalem, 
soon after the ascension of our Lord and the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit upon his followers. 





The Following is a Brief Description of ths Poem from the Pen of Prof. John A. Paine. 


“Tt is the great success of the poem to put the 
reader in the place of those who-opposed the ris- 
ing and rapidly spreading faith in Jesus, and to 
unfold a marvelous insight into the reasonings, 
motives, intrigues, and action of those actually en- 
gaged in trying to suppress the new movement ; 
and thus it helps to form a remarkably vivid con- 
ception of the crisis and to gain a deeper under- 
standing of the conflict. 


** Prof. Wilkinson’s idea and purpose are very 
happy ones ; his verse is never without elegance, 
beauty or interest ; and it is an uncommon excel- 
lence, for such an effort to be perfectly true to the 
physical features both of the Holy City and of the 
country northward to Damascus.”’ 





examination. 


Howarp Crossy, D.D.: ** I have read Prof. Wilkin- 
son’s ‘Epic of Saul’ carefully. It is a poem of high 
order. Its analysis of character is equal to Browning, 
while its clearness of expression makes it much pleas- 
anter reading than Browning. The poetic spirit is 
maintained throughout in figure, allusion and style. 
st It seems to me that this book will secure the 
claim of Prof. Wilkinson in the first rank of poets.”’ 


Presipent W. T. Warren, of Boston University: 
“What has most impressed me in it is the rare skill 
with which the psychological history of the man of 
Tarsus has been made intelligible, and, at the same 
time, especially heroic and fascinating. It is a work 
that will ever charm and edify the Christian reader.”’ 


Bishop Joun H. Vincent, D.D.: “It is a poem to be 
read and re-read, a poem that will live a century 
hence.” 


Henry E. Roestns, D.D., LL.D. (ex-President of 
Colby University, and Professor of Christian Ethics in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary): ‘*‘ Wil: reacha 
class of readers who might not otherwise receive the 
important lesson which the experience of the great 
apostle conveys. Pastors and Sabbath-school 
teachers may make the poem helpful to them in their 
work by readings from it.” . 


J. W. Menvennatt, D.D. (Editor of The Methodist 
Review): ‘* The Epic attains to a most imposing grand- 
eur of thought and expression, and will be accepted 
by those competent to judge as a masterpiece 1n literary 
achievement, and the profound product of devout 
mind.” 


T. L. Seip, D.D., President of Muhlenberg College: 
“ The author has drunk deep draughts at the fountains 
of Homer and the Hebrew bards, for in divers pass- 
ages he manifests the same heavenly gift of poesy 
which has inspired the master poets of every age.”’ 








Tue Epic oF Sav is highly commended by President Warren of Boston University ; Howard 
Crosby, D.D.; Prof. A. C. Kendrick, Rochester Theol. Sem.; President Franklin Carter, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass.; Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. (the distinguished historian); B. F. De 
Costa; President Henry A Butz, Drew Theological Seminary; Bishop John H. Vincent ; President 
T. L. Seip, of Muhlenberg College, and many others to whom advance sheets were supplied for 


Fe.ix L, Oswaup, M.D.: * Prof. Wilkinson's story 
of Saul has the sustained strength of a true epic, and 
in its pen-pictures of Hebrew life rivals Eber’s tales of 
ancient Egypt. 


Ernest INGERSOLL: “ It seems to me not only a story 
of high imagery and sustained interest, but one em- 
bodying a very lofty kind of sermonizing; . and 
it will doubtless inspire zeal and kindle oratory. fur- 
nishing the preacher with new and noble suggestions, 
and giving him many a powerful simile and apt quota- 
tion beyond what any prose tale on the same heroic 
theme could possibly afford.” 


Jas. McCosn, D. D., ex-President of Princeton 
College: ‘‘ The Apostle Paul was a hero, and here we 
have his heroic deeds turned into an epic in pleasant 
and excellent verse.”’ 


R. S. MacArruur, D. D.: ‘It is not too much to say 
that this poem will mark an era in American literature. 
It is the best work of the author’s cultured mind and 
consecrated heart. It is to be equally com- 
mended for its richand strong speech, its knowledge 
of the religious philosophies of its time, its deep insight 
into human nature, its spirit of loyalty to the Christ 
and its lofty poetic imagery.” , 


The Independent: * It isa poem cast in a large mold, 


and finished with deliberate care. A note- 
worthy and praiseworthy poem. Its proportions are 
fine, its lines show large curves of power. It appeals 


to the calm, sober, reserved taste of the reader, and 
draws upon the sympathies of better human nature; 
wherefore we predict that it will find a host of appre- 
ciative and even enthusiastic readers—a host by no 
means entirely composed of religious people strictly so 
called. It isa poem that preachers of the Gospel may 
well study, so laden is it with fruitful suggestions and 
beautiful applications.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York City. 
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Nobody cares 
how much oil 
alamp burns— 
soil is cheap. 
But, if the 

.. **Pittsburgh’’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burnin 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
burns it. 

Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is easy to manage; the others 
are not. The “Pittsburgh” 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 








cartysu e&? HAPPy LITTLE MAIDS ARE WE. 
JISPAS SWEET AS fas TAN BE. 





them. Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
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DIXON'S 43 
ORAS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7he Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16<. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 


Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 


PEERLESS TAGOMA ‘rsicaa" Center "Baily 
tnflow of men with money. Steady rise i values. 
etter than mortgages. We invest 100°! 


for non residents. Sure 20 to 
Write Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Washington. 


R= STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious selec- 
tion of extracts in prose and poetry, classified and 
adapted for reading and recitations. By Prof. David 
Charles Bell, and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., 
etc,, late Lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 146th 
thousand. 12mo, cloth, red roan backs, 563 pages. 
Price, $1.50, post free. 

The chapters or selections contain: 1st. Outline of 
the Principles of Elocution, with Relative Exercises. 
2d. Miscellaneous Readings in Expressive Prose. 3d. 
Readings in Pulpit Eloquence. 4th. Readings in 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence, sth. Miscellaneous 
Readings in Poetry. 6th. Recitations for Junior Pupils. 
Recitations for Senior Pupils. Recitations for Ad- 
vanced Students. Selections from Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Miscellaneous Dramatic Speeches and Solil- 
oquies. Speeches and Soliloquies from Shakespeare, 
Humorous Recitations, etc., etc. With Copious Index 
and Table of Contents. 
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Parker's People’s Bible, 


VOL. 19. 
By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 
(OF LONDON), 


CONTAINING 


THE PROVERBS. 


8vo. Black pebbled, fine English cloth, 456 pp., 
with copious Index. Price, $1.50 post free. 


This volume supplies valuable pastoral and sermonic 
comments and essays on The Proverbs of Solomon, and 
furnishes a valuable book for teachers, for family 
use, etc, 


The thoroughness of Dr. Parker’s work in dealing 
with the subject may be inferred from his opening 
remarks: 


‘** The Book of Proverbs is not to be gyn simply 
as a collection of wise sayings, genial sentiments, 
pees guesses, or affectionate exhortations. The 
ook may be viewed, on the contrary, as representin 
the very science of practical philosophy. The provers 
or saying is invariably put down after the event, and 
not before it. In the latter case it would rank only 
with suggestions and speculations, but in the former 
case it expresses an accomplished and well-established 
fact. Viewed in this light, the Proverbs are supreme 
moral riches.” 

Again: 

** Proverbs are condensed philosophies. Sometimes 
proverbs are condensed histories. Sometimes the in- 
terpretation of a proverb seems to be a long way from 
what is most obvious in its mere letter. . . Dark 
sayings are often like roots which lie a long ‘time in 
the earth before their juices begin to move and their 
inner life seeks to express itself in stem and leaf and 
blossom and fruit. Whilst all this is true, we are 
not to suppose that a saying is wise simply because 
itisdark. The stream may be muddy, not deep.” 

Pagan Proverbs also find some 16 pages in the book, 
including admirable articles on the proverbs of the 
Hindu, the African, the Russian, the Chinese, the 
Spanish, the Italian, the Scotch, and others. 


| Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place. N. Y 
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